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Today your Vauxhall dealer will show you the exciting 
new four-cylinder four-seater Vauxhall Victor. See it — 
and drive it! For grace and spirit there has never been 
anything to touch it. 

First in its class with all-synchro gears, the Victor 
sweeps you to 50 mph. in 14} seconds. Top speed over 
75 mph.! Phenomenal braking and road-holding. Steer- 
ing light, precise. Super-Vauxhall petrol economy ! | 

First car in the country with the panoramic wind- 
screen, the Victor’s road vision is such that the tips 
of all four wings can be seen at a glance by the driver. 
Flat, smooth riding. Luxurious, washable upholstery. 
Lots of room for four people and luggage to boot. 
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First with the new concealed exhaust system .. . 
the new switching system . . . the easy-release hand- 
brake . . . First for appearance, with the lines of a 
new generation of low, swift cars —in a range of 
eight beautiful colours. 

First for value! . . . The Victor costs only £485 
(+p.T. £243.17.0). The Victor Super £505 (+P.T. 
£253.17.0). The Victor Super has extra luxury features — 
mechanically the two cars are identical. 

See them with the spacious 6-seater Vauxhalls, 
the Wyvern (4-cylinder) and the Velox and Cresta 
(6-cylinder), at your local Vauxhall dealer’s today. 
The car you’ll enjoy is a Vauxhall ! 
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SURRENDERED TO NATURE 


ELDOM can an official statement have 
revived so romantic a story as the an- 
nouncement by the Nature Conservancy’s 

Scottish Office of the establishment of three 
new National Nature Reserves—at St. Kilda, 
at Rhum in the Inner Hebrides and in 6,000 
acres at Caerlaverock, Dumfriesshire. 

The features which make St. Kilda suitable 
for such a purpose have been well known since 
the time, nearly 30 years ago, when its inhabi- 
tants evacuated that group of islands. It has 
come to the Nature Conservancy via the 
National Trust, to which it was transferred 
by the fifth Marquess of Bute. It is now to 
serve mainly as an observatory of those birds 
which use the Atlantic routes of migration, but 
four sites are to be assigned to the Royal Air 
Force for purposes connected with the proposed 
Hebridean rocket range. Those who, knowing 
St. Kilda, might view that prospect with con- 
cern, may be reassured by the fact that the 
Nature Conservancy is in control, and that the 
R.A.F. must pay due regard to the Con- 
servancy’s wishes in carrying out such con- 
structional work as may be necessary. The 
area of Dumfriesshire that has been acquired 
at Caerlaverock is notable as a winter resort of 
wild geese. 

Both the St. Kilda and Caerlaverock 
acquisitions are highly interesting, but it is the 
purchase of the island of Rhum that stirs memo- 
ries and strikes the imagination. To some who 
know its history, the assignment of the island 
as a secluded reserve for the scientific study of 
its wild life, to which relatively few people will 
gain admittance, is the final acknowledgement 
of man’s inability to colonise the territory after 
efforts made at intervals over centuries. Break- 
ing into that story at a relatively recent date, 
records show that in 1796 the island had a popu- 
lation of 443, which suggests that a determined 
effort was then being made to gain a tolerable 
livelihood from the island’s resources. By 1826 
that attempt was accounted a failure. All but 
one family seem to have taken part in an 
organised exodus to America, and the remaining 
family had the island to themselves, as a sheep 
farm. Still, with hope triumphant over the 
experience of earlier settlers, new people arrived, 
and in a few years after the evacuation the 
population figure had climbed to 134. 

Then followed two interesting periods of 
ownership of the island by wealthy and indeed 
distinguished men. The second Marquess of 
Salisbury, who bought Rhum, interested him- 
self in the creation of a deer forest and in an 
expensive but unsuccessful effort to divert one 
of the burns and so to improve the fishing. 
Evidently the Marquess’s successors did not 
share his zeal for wrestling with nature, but 
another enthusiast came to the island in 1880 
in the person of John Bullough, a wealthy 
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machinery manufacturer from Lancashire, who 
did not live long enough to make much of it; 
but his son, George Bullough, surpassed any- 
thing achieved in the long history of Rhum by 
building a turreted castle of such grandeur that 
it is reported to have cost, even in 1901, no less 
than £250,000. It was his widow, Monica Lady 
Bullough, who sold the island with its castle 
and 26,400 acres to the Nature Conservancy. 
The presence of the 28 men, women and child- 
ren living there at the time of the sale was 
explained by the necessity to maintain the 
fabric of the castle. 

tions upon public access, but they served 
well the purpose for which Rhum is now 
to be used. Nearly. 1,000 deer now roam 
there; even the gardens and lawns of Kinloch 
Castle are part of their domain. Here the 
golden eagle is encountered and eyries exist 
in the cliffs. Grey seals are to be seen on the 
shores, and among other creatures which con- 
tribute to the uniqueness of the island as a 
reserve is the Rhum mouse. The failure of man 
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CATKINS 


LITTLE tree of catkins 
Swayed in the cool west breeze, 
Golden against the hillside, 
Golden against bare trees. 
Like a bright glint of sunlight, 
Shone the brave catkin tree, 
Promising to the woodland 
Leaves in the days to be. 
TrENE H. Lewis. 
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to colonise this rugged, inhospitable territory 
is, in one sense, a defeat, but the sequel repre- 
sents a gain whose value will become apparent 
as the island yields knowledge to those who 
carry on the work of research, 


RARER BIRDS OF PREY 


T is good to learn, from the April issue of 
British Bivds, of an improvement in the 
numbers of some of our rarer birds of prey 
during the past 20 years. Since 1939 the buz- 
zard, the kite, the hen-harrier, the marsh- 
harrier and possibly the golden eagle have 
increased, the goshawk has returned to nest 
after an absence of a century or two, and the 
osprey seems to be trying to re-establish itself 
in the Scottish Highlands. Unfortunately, in 
almost every instance the position looks worse 
to-day than it was a year or two ago. For this 
myxomatosis is sometimes blamed, and it may 
well be that a shortage of rabbits is largely 
responsible for the recent decrease in the num- 
ber of kites as well as buzzards. 
interference and—worse than that—deliberate 
destructiveness have also played their part. 
For the past two -years all these birds and their 
eggs have been protected throughout Britain 
under the new bird protection Act. In addition 
to these legal safeguards, however, they need 
the protection of a public opinion resolved to 
see that they are left to go about their business 
in peace. 


THE LONDON PLANE 


TS name, and the innumerable specimens in 
London, have, perhaps, given us a pro- 
prietary feeling towards the London plane, and 
it might surprise some people to learn that it 
is the most common shade tree in New York, 
and has in the last few weeks been planted in 
hundreds the length of Third-avenue. So long 
a street of noisy twilight under the “L,”’ the 
now dismembered elevated railway, Third- 
avenue may one day emulate the Champs 
Elysées! The London plane, Platanus acerifolia, 
has never been found wild, and as its seedlings 
are variable it is very probably a hybrid. It is 
normally increased from cuttings, though some 
of the seedlings are noteworthy trees in their 
own right. There is a story, unproved but 
probable, that it arose, around 1670, as a result 
of an accidental cross between an Oriental 
plane, P. orientalis, and an American plane or 
buttonwood, P. occidentalis—trees which never 
meet in nature—growing in the Oxford Botanic 
Garden. The London plane became popular in 
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Sir George Bullough imposed strict limita-’ 


But human” 


the early 18th century, and its longevity in the ; 
face of smoke and fumes has led to the numbers 
planted in London far exceeding those of all _ 


the other trees put together—and, doubtless, 
to its name. 


WILD FLOWERS 


ERTAIN experiments suggest that the heavy 
picking of some wild flowers does little or 
no harm to the plants, and there have also been, 
in recent years, testy counter-attacks from one 
or two flower-lovers against those who object 
to wanton picking. Whether these considera-_ 
tions are an adequate answer to objectors is 
another matter. {Lhe wild daffodil fields, the 
high banks of a narrow primrose lane, the blue- 
bell carpets of the woods—each in its turn is 
transformed from a scene of sheer loveliness to 
a pitiful caricature of its former self: dead 
flowers with long white stems (the special trade- _ 
mark of the despoilers) are dropped everywhere, 
and there is a general air of smudged, smirched 
outrage on natural beauty. There are two or_ 
three points which the pro-picking school seem 
to have overlooked. Experiments and scientific 
observations have’not all told the same story. 
The distribution of primroses in the south-west, _ 
for example, seems to be largely dependent on’ 
the numbers and proximity of people: you do- 
not, as a rule, find many primroses near a town, | 
and the greatest masses tend to be in deep | 
country or in such protected places as railway — 
cuttings. Further, though bluebells may not 
suffer from heavy picking, surely the ruthless 
tearing of “palm” branches and wild cherry 
boughs must be admitted as harmful. (Of its 
ugliness there can be no question.) Next, there 
is the commercial side, which is more important — 
than some people recognise: the unpleasant 
story of the Nature Conservancy officer’s find of — 
a shooting brake with its floor covered with wild 
lilies-of-the-valley cannot be too widely known. 


SELLING EGGS 


ARMERS who keep over fifty hens have | 

voted solidly in favour of the British egg- 
marketing scheme sponsored by the N.F.U. No 
other scheme has ever started off with so much 
support. The producers’ board will now take 
over the administration of egg-marketing and 
the distribution of the Government subsidy. 
This will be a relief to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, if not to the Treasury, which will, it seems, 
under the long-term price assurances, have to 
find £40,000,000 more or less in the coming year, 
as in the past year. The board will, however, 
have some interest in pushing the sale of British 
eggs, and there is scope for salesmanship, 
especially in the spring, as now, when eggs are 
extraordinarily cheap compared with other 
foods. Will the board succeed in persuading the 
young housewife to pickle spring eggs in water-— 
glass as her grandmother did? That would _ 
indeed be a triumph for orderly marketing and 
economical housekeeping. 


TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING 


CROWDED season of sport is now begin- 

ning, and it is sometimes permissibie to 
wonder whether it is possible to have too much 
of a good thing. The British Close Golf Cham- 
pionship played last week on the Maesdu course 
at Llandudno seems to afford an example in a 
season including both the Ryder and the 
Walker Cup matches, and so already full almost 
to overflowing. There is nothing to be said 
against this championship as such, but it ought 
surely to be played when the professionals are ~ 
in full practice and warming up for their great 
event, the Open Championship. Moreover it 
should obviously be played on a course of real 
championship calibre. Maesdu, though no doubt 
pleasant enough, is not that, and the season is 
still very young with some of the leading players 
barely returned from overseas and one of the 
best still in America. This event was started, 
so it was alleged, because our players had to 
withstand too powerful an invasion from abroad 
for the Open Championship. Some people — 
thought this rather a humiliating reason, but 
at least if it is played it should be properly 
treated as an important event and not 
squeezed into an odd week on a strictly moder- 
ate battlefield. 
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THE RIVER ESK AT WHITBY, YORKSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


FRIEND who knows my interest in jack- 
A daws stopped me the other day to ask if 
I knew that there were some freaks about, 
yirds with near-chestnut flight feathers. This 
somes up fairly regularly. Jackdaws are simply 
lack birds to some people, and all black birds, 
whether jackdaws, rooks, or even ravens, are 
rows. Oddly enough, I had been studying a 
yathering of jackdaws in a tree outside my 
10use. Someone had dropped some bread, but 
he laundry cart—with the only working horse 
yn. the road for miles—was halted rather too near 
he feast for the liking of the birds, and I hada 
srandstand view from an upstairs window. At 
east half the jackdaws were young birds with 
that characteristic brown wing that is really 
nore of a sooty hue than the black of their 
‘ders. It always seems a pity to me that, when 
nature, jackdaws Jose this attractive brown 
ving. I cannot help admiring a young jackdaw 
n the prime of condition when the brown has a 

vertain sheen about it that sets the bird apart. 

* * 
* 

OR a long time there was a pet jackdaw in the 
neighbourhood and his name was Joey. He 
iad a bad reputation and it seemed certain that 
1e would come to an untimely end, for he wasn’t 
. bit particular where he went and housewives 
thased him in one part of the village and then in 
inother. When I began hearing that Joey was 
everting to the wild I thought it was about 
‘ime. I saw him myself several times, and the 
other day when he dropped down to the road in 
ront of me I called his name. The bird stopped 
ind seemed to recognise the word, but he refused 
© come any closer and at length took flight. 
shortly afterwards I mentioned that, after a 
ong period when I had heard nothing of the pet 
ackdaw, I had just encountered him on the 
oad. I recognised him by his ring. “Oh yes,” 
aid someone to whom I spoke, “ one jackdaw is 
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very like another, but that wasn’t Joey. A lot of 
jackdaws have been ringed in the locality. Joey, 
I have it on good authority, died a violent death 
round about Christmas. I believe he soiled a 
very fine Indian carpet and was brought down 
by a lady, a badminton expert perhaps, swinging 
a brush at him.”’ 
* i * 
VER at the cottage the jackdaws were 
disputing over nesting sites a month 
earlier than usual. Two of these places are 
accessible even to one weighing (in winter) 
14 stone. They are in close proximity to each 
other, one being a deep hole and the other a 
shallow one. At first I took the shallow hole to 
be the site of a “‘cock’”’ nest, a place where the 
cock jackdaw roosted while his mate was 
incubating, but I was wrong. A young pair of 
jackdaws have the shallow hole and an older 
couple have the deep hole. Perhaps the two 
families are related and the younger couple live 
in hopes of taking over the deep hole, but if they 
think the deep hole is a safer one they are mis- 
taken, for, although I cannot reach the eggs in 
the shallow hole, it is possible to remove some 
of the broken limestone in the cliff face and peer 
right into the nest in the deep hole. 

Last year I was able to keep a close watch 
on the progress of the family in the deep hole. 
Five eggs were laid and three were hatched, but 
several days passed between the hatching of the 
first and the second and third, with the result 
that one big jackdaw got all the food and two 
puny brothers had a very thin time of it al- 
together. In the end one of the small ones died 
and the net result was that the jackdaws 
replaced themselves and that was all. The losses 
in a winter must be high, for colonies of jack- 
daws are forced to break up and forage a long 


way for food. I have noticed that the numbers. 
both in the village chimneys and in the cliff 
nesting ground are almost doubled in the spring 
when eggs are laid. By the end of summer the 
colony is more than three times its original size, 
and yet from year to year there seems no great 
change, at least on the cliff. I have a feeling that 
this doesn’t apply in the village and that a few 
more chimney-pots are taken over every 
year. Jackdaws are fonder of old houses. I 
haven’t noticed any making a home in new 
buildings. 

If I had time I should like to keep a record 
of the rook population in the rookery on the 
other side of the glen, but this is hard to do when 
the leaves come on the trees, and difficult when 
the great activity of nest-building is going on. 
One needs to live right below a rookery to be 
able,to watch it. In the winter I stopped one 
day and counted the old nests in the rookery. 
There were about 20 and I wondered if this was. 
a sign that the rookery was declining. Some 
years ago at about the same time of year I 
counted nearly twice as many nests, but it seems. 
that high winds and wet weather must have 
ruined and displaced more nests than usual, for 
the other day when I halted to watch the rooks 
once more I fancied that there were more nests. 
than ever. Rooks too, leave the district and 
roost in outlying places when food is scarce in 
winter, 

* * * 

IME to study rooks or jackdaws is some- 

thing to day-dream about. What one really 
needs is time to do a thousand and one things. 
in the garden and still have time to be idle. I 
summer-pruned the old tree and made a pre- 
tence of doing the fan-trained one, the only 
apple trees we have in the garden; the real 
apples and good pears are grown at the cottage. 
The apple tree, old though it is, should have been: 


boa 

pruned and wasn’t. It should have been sprayed 
and I forgot that too, or made some excuse about 
thinking of cutting it down in the interests of 
my neighbours. Once I ringed this tree, or half- 
ringed it. Once I root-pruned it, but that was 
when I had more enthusiasm than experience. 
The old tree goes on bearing when it thinks it 
will and being obstinate most years, reminding 
me of a particularly fine red crab apple tree in 
a little copse where I used to go to shoot an odd 
woodcock. I could never make up my mind 
about those crab apples. They certainly weren’t 
sour and they were very large for crabs. Could 
they be a garden apple degenerated? The only 
thing that made me doubt this was their situa- 
tion in the hedge. Perhaps there are different 
species of crab apple in various parts of the 
country. 
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O come back to the garden. The apples 

were neglected, the gooseberries could have 
done with a pruning and only the black 
currants were given attention. Can one ever 
catch up on neglect? I doubt whether it is 
possible to catch up on a season, particularly 
when things have been allowed to drift. Some 
people fancy they get something out of being 
early, but Iam not even sure about this. A piece 
of ground that faces south will bear an early 
crop, but I feel that the growth and maturing 
of a crop takes a set time. Being two days or 


even a fortnight ahead of the next man rarely | 


holds all the way. 

Some years ago, when I had a fancy to 
grow some extra-special potatoes, I prepared the 
ground while my neighbour was doing the same 
thing. My seed was to come to me direct from 


a farmer in Scotland. My neighbour bought his’ 
and got it in while I was still waiting for mine 
to arrive. At length, a little out of patience, I 
wrote about the seed. The reply came back to 
the effect that early seed would be sent when 
the frost danger was past and if I planted it 
when it came I would find that I had lost 
nothing. I planted the seed in due course and 
dug my early potatoes on the same day as the 
friend who had planted nearly three weeks 
before me. Local farmers seem well aware of 
this and are never anything like as keen as gar- 
deners to get their main crop in. One in par- 
ticular stops me and says: “‘Put potatoes in 
now. Put something good at the root and you'll 
do better than all these impatient fellows.”” And 
he grows some of the best potatoes in the 
district. 


CONTRASTS AT AVEBURY 


S there a more extraordinary village, monu- 
ment or spectacle, anciently speaking, than 
Avebury? I live so close to Avebury that it 

loses a little of its edge. I go there again, I walk 
around, and back come the force and cut of this 
queer place, especially on a brilliant day filled 
with the broad clear light of Wiltshire; and 
then I realise that for some reason or other, in 
its bowl below the Marlborough Downs, Ave- 
bury never gets quite its proper measure of 
fame or attention—even now. 

There was Stonehenge. Avebury suffers— 
has long suffered—from Stonehenge, in the 
same county, another temple, another mystery 
which archeologists can only hope to make 
about as clear as an image on the radar screen. 
From an early time Stonehenge on Salisbury 
Plain was known, entering into everyone’s con- 
sciousness and exciting wonder. There it stood, 
and there it stands—single stones and triple 
stones, standing stones and suspended stones, 
the hanging, “henging” stones of its Old 
English name, alone upon a naked and shaven 
surface. Sheep grazed to its stones. The sun 
set every night behind the stones, peering on 
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evenings without mist or cloud through the 


openings before it vanished under the rim of the © 


plain. A road, a way at any rate, or a track, 
came and forked near Stonehenge, which was 
(and is still enclosed) within the fork. 

About Stonehenge there was legend, inven- 
tion, speculation and theory sensible and non- 
sensical. Its stones were magically transported 
from Ireland. It was Druidic, Pheenician, 
British, Gothic, Greek, Roman, Brahmin, it 
was built by people of Atlantis and by Appala- 
chian Indians, it was Belgic, it was a monument 
to Boadicea. (I have my own theory that it was 
erected, in a previous incarnation, by the 
magician Henry Moore.) 

Whatever it was, and just for that reason, 
because nobody knew, it appealed to poets and 
novelists no less than to antiquaries and gentle- 
men of wilder brain. Wordsworth walked to 
Stonehenge when war was preparing against 
France (he had seen the ships at Portsmouth) 
and imagined, borrowing from the antiquaries, 
a holocaust of Druidic victims in the wicker 
cage. William Blake drew symbolic triple- 
stones or trilithons from Stonehenge in his 


Prophetic Books. Even Henry James trundled up 
(from Salisbury, I suppose) to take lessons from 
Stonehenge in feeling the pathlessness of history. 

And Avebury? Avebury, meanwhile, lodged 
among its gréen grasses in neglect, unpoeti- 
cised, unnovelised, and far too much unvisited, 
20 miles or so to the north. Even a more par- 
ticular name which used to be on local tongues. 
and was a better counterpart to Stonehenge 
went unrecorded. Avebury does indeed mean 
the something burh, the something camp or fort, 
though the significance of the first part of the 
name is really unknown. But Avebury long ago 
came to be the village, the parish, the container 
of the temple, as well as the temple itself; 
whereas the more particular name of Wale- 
dich pointed less equivocally to the vast circle 
of rampart and ditch and standing stones— 
meaning, one would guess, the dyke or the 
rampart and ditch of the Britons, the Foreigners, 
the Wealas, as if the English settlers imagined 
the whole complex to be some huge work of the 
dispossessed or absorbed Britons. Or could 


Waledich have meant the Wall Dyke, the dyke 
tall and steep as a wall (which it continues to be 
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DITCH (WALEDICH), STANDING STONES AND VILLAGE AT AVEBURY, BELOW THE WILTSHIRE DOWNS, FROM THE ATR) 


“The character of Avebury-cum-Waledich is a piquancy of mixture” 


fHE DITCH AND PART OF THE 


ven now, at points on the circum- 
erence of Waledich) ? 

If you can talk of the dis- 
overy of what was there already, 
hen Avebury or Waledich was 
liscovered only by the Wiltshire 
ntiquary, virtuoso and fellow of 
he Royal Society, John Aubrey, 
vhen he was hunting one day in 
648 across the Marlborough 
Jowns. No one else, although 
\vebury had been noticed at an 
arlier date, had thought the stones 
nd the rampart and the ditch 
vorth recording in any detail. 

To Aubrey every stone circle 
vas a temple of the Druids. That 
nuch was accepted for Avebury 
vithout dispute, or with only an 
ccasional disputing voice. One 
Viltshire parson in the 18th cen- 
ury did maintain in a small 
aamphlet that Avebury was a 
‘oman work, a temple erected to 
he god Terminus by Vespasian 
nd Julius Agricola. An obscure 
Nest Country doctor agreed with 
im in a poem he wrote about the 
trange antiquities of Wiltshire 
md Somerset. An eccentric and 
nthusiast for Stonehenge) and 
\vebury considered that both 
vere erected before the Flood and 
hat Avebury had been set up by 
idam himself as a sad monument 
f the origin of sin in the Garden 
f Eden. In the wake of William 
tukeley, the greatest champion of 
he Druids in the 18th century and 
he greatest devotee of Avebury 
nd its neighbourhood, Avebury 
yecame a temple built, avenue and 
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STONE CIRCLE, DISCOVERED BY JOHN AUBREY AND THOUGHT 


BEEN A DRUID TEMPLE 


AVEBURY CHURCH SEEN FROM THE MA 


NOR HOUSE GARDEN 


BY HIM TO HAVE 


96 
all, in the shape of a serpent. A Victorian par- 
son who saw Druids in the dim mists of time at 
Avebury, also concluded that they had laid out 
a celestial map on the Wiltshire turf, the Ave- 
bury circle standing for the sun and the great 
mound of Silbury near at hand symbolising the 
earth. 

A small crop, compared with the huge 
harvest of enquiry, puzzlement and loopiness 
occasioned by Stonehenge. 

Of course, it cannot be pretended that the 
situation of Avebury has quite the fantasy of 
the bare and shaven situation of Stonehenge. It 
rises—not so high, not so formed, not so shapely 
—in a shallow bowl, upon no limitless immen- 
sity. There are trees, cottages, a village half in, 
half out of the circuit of Waledich. Cars cut 
through the circle, bullocks rub against the 
stones. 


But to each its character. Stonehenge’s 
character is loneliness—so military camps on 
the horizon, too many cars, too much fence and 
turnstile and a ticket-office and a car park and 
underground lavatories are all of them some- 
what of an offence at Stonehenge. It seems best 
to me, nowadays, very early in the morning 
or by a spring moonlight when plovers 
are making a ghostly unappeased invisible 
crying to and fro above the stones. The 
character of Avebury-cum-Waledich is a 
piquancy of mixture; of then and now, of 
church and standing stone, manor house and 
prehistory. 

Avebury-cum-Waledich is not in the least 
contaminated by fences, which seem necessary 
and proper; by a few notices, a few special 
signposts and a few swing-gates and a few 
people passing through them. At Stonehenge 
20 people are a crowd; and one person besides 
yourself is a nuisance and an interference. 
Avebury-cum-Waledich is a great deal more 
absorptive, as you will find in walking around 
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the stones (the wider ones female, the 
narrower ones male, alternately), or admiring 
the great internal ditch, or climbing the 
rampart and then surveying the basin of 
low green hills around you and the great 
inverted bowl of Wiltshire’s air and sky and 
sunlight. 

Work your way through the village and 
enjoy all the spices of contrast. Work your way 
past neat houses of brick and sarsen (the same 
material as the standing stomes, dragged down 
to Avebury from the Marlborough Downs), 
through the churchyard and past the seemly 
church, into an Avebury nook most intimately 
attractive. You have the church behind you, 
a round dovecot under trees to one side of you, 
the soft lawns of Avebury manor house and its 
Scotch pines on the other side, glimpsed over a 
low wall and through a garden doorway of the 


THE VILLAGE STREET OF AVEBURY 


late 17th century. In front of you, over large 
cobbles of sarsen, stands the small excellent 
Avebury Museum, contrived in the old 
stables. 

If you are still avid for facts and infer- 
ences, then exhibits and photographs in the 
museum will tell you a good deal of Waledich 
and even more of the neighbouring summit of 
Windmill Hill, which has given its name to the 
culture of the first herdsmen and agriculturists 
of the New Stone Age in the British Isles. But 
when you have absorbed all the museum has to 
say and show, you will want to stand again in 
the courtyard and stare into the green light of 
the manor house gardens (the house, as well as 
the museum, is opened to visitors). 

I am grateful to the archeologists for most 
of what they have done to Avebury. They found 
it, they found Waledich, or recognised it. In 
the long run they have managed to stabilise 
a relationship between man and monument 
modern needs and ancient survival. Stones 
were buried, stones were split up, by villagers 


irritated with obstacles in their meadow ground 
and pleased to have a supply of sarsen so con- 
veniently at hand. That has long been stopped. 
Stones have been re-erected, indeed resurrected 
and re-erected. Waledich is safe; and archzo- 
logical inference and investigation give us a 
date for it early in the second millennium before 
Christ. Yet I should like to have seen Avebury 
as the older archeologists saw it, even as it was 
seen by older people still alive. I like to know, 
to be told; but I cannot be quite happy about 
the process of lifting Avebury’s face which that 
telling involves. 

This winter face-lifting has continued. A 
cottage (was it a toll-house at one time?) has 
gone from its position across the run of the 
stone avenue into the circle. Other cottages 
have bumped off in lorries from a position 
where they almost touched some of the stones. 


I do find that these operations take away som¢ 
of Waledich’s particular quality, that quality 
of modern rubbing against ancient, of lift 
among old stones, that cheek-by-jowl qualit 
which becomes rather too uncommon nowaday, 
in England. | 

Once, I suppose, many of the stones wer 
bowered in bushes and brambles. I should lik 
to have seen them peering out of the past ir 
that way. I should like to have seen Waledich 
not only as it appeared to Aubrey on his day’ 
hunting in 1648; but as it appeared in this cen 
tury to Paul Nash, to whom the stones wer 
strange presences in the Avebury landscape 
muffled (according to his photographs) in ivy 
As I look round the English counties I neve 
think we have solved the problem of preserva 
tion and effect, restoration and emotiona 
appeal. I do not mean that there is any chance 
of seeing Avebury transformed into an aren 
for racing stock cars. But I do hope never 
see it too much plucked, swept and garnishec 
in the interests of archeology. 


a NYONE living outside the fritillary 
counties,” writes Geoffrey Grigson, 
“should walk at least once in a fritillary 

field before he dies.’’ Some such compulsion, no 
doubt, was at the back of my mind when, last 
spring, I decided to see for myself this unique 
wild flower in its natural setting. 

Of course, I knew it as a garden flower; and 
indeed it seems to have been grown in this 
country as a garden flower before it was re- 
ported from the fields. As an English wild 
flower it first appeared in the 18th century, 
whereas in 1597 Gerard (who called it the 
“Turkie or Ginny-hen floure’’) had already 
written of its popularity “for the beautifying of 
our gardens, and the bosoms of the beautiful.” 
Also in the same year, Bacon, with an inaccuracy 
that shows him unreliable as a gardener what- 
ever he may have been as a statesman, numbered 
the “ Frettellaria’”’ among the flowers that will 
bloom in “the latter part of January and 
February.” 

To judge by those writers who have des- 
cribed the flower in its wild state, however, this 
is the only way to see it at its best and strangest. 
Hence my decision. The question was, where 
should I go to see it? The West Country and 
East Anglia are now the only two regions where 
it is to be found, and so, being an Essex man, 
I decided on the latter where, anyway, it is less 
popularised, more elusive. And one day the 
information arrived that there was a certain 
farm in Suffolk where I should find fritillaries in 
quantity. I shall say no more specifically where 
the farm is than that it lies in the homely, 
uneventful hinterland of mid-Suffolk, not 
many miles from the old castle town of Fram- 
lingham. The fritillary is evidently a long- 
established meadow flower there, for White was 
already aware of its existence in 1848, when he 
compiled his Gazeteer. 

At that time, incidentally, it was also 
growing in Essex and I need have gone no 

further than the next village to see it. Gibson, 

in his Flora (1862), mentions three places in the 
county where it was formerly abundant “but 
is now almost eradicated from being taken up 
for gardens.’”’ I find this rather difficult to 
believe, now that I have seenanaverage fritillary 
field, for the flower grows so prolifically that it 
'would require a great number of garden-looters 
to wipe it out in any one place. It is perhaps an 
overworked method to blame the cottage gar- 
dener, as botanists are inclined to do, for every 
wild flower’s disappearance, from the pasque 
flower to Daphne mezereum. 

All flowers, naturally, show to best ad- 
vantage when there is sunshine to bring out 
their colours; and of none is this more true than 
‘of the fritillary, which Hudson described as the 
‘darkest of all English wild flowers. It seemed 
‘unfortunate, therefore, that the only available 
‘day at the right time for my trip into Suffolk 
turned out overcast, with a bitter north wind 
blowing—the sort of day that makes all plants 
look pinched and grey and takes the colour out 
of even the gayest flower. In the event, however, 
the unpromising conditions proved less damag- 
ing than I had expected; they even helped, in a 
way, to emphasise the flower’s rather sinister 
character. 

I presented myself at the farm-house to get 
permission and to find out exactly where the 
fritillary meadow was situated. “I’m afraid 
there aren’t many out yet,’’ said the farmer’s 
wife, answering the door. “It’s this cold weather. 
Such a nuisance. I’ve arranged to open the 
meadow to the public next Sunday in aid of 
the local cancer fund. A shilling—and every- 
body can take home a bunch of flowers. If this 
‘weather continues .. .’’ But there had flashed 
into my mind arecent regrettable incident when 
a certain East Anglian landowner had thrown 
his daffodil woods open to the public. More than 
two thousand people turned up, by car and cycle 
and on foot; and long before the half of them 
had paid their money there was little left to see 
in the woods but broken stalks and trampled 
flowers and a litter of paper. 

“However, if you like to go and look, you 
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IN SEARCH OF THE FRITILLARY 


By C. HENRY WARREN 


are welcome,’ the farmer’s wife continued. 
“Come this way.’’ She led me round the house 
and pointed to a five-barred gate down in the 
valley. “I think people ought to have the chance 
to see the fritillaries, don’t you agree?” she said, 
her anxious thoughts still centred on Sunday. 
Buttoning my overcoat against the wind, 
I made my way as directed; but when I reached 
the gate, and looked over into the meadow, 
I thought for the moment I must have made a 
mistake. There was the water meadow all right, 
five or six acres of it, with a newly cleaned-out 
stream bisecting it; but where were the fritil- 
laries? Despite the farm-wife’s warning, despite, 
also, the dull, grey day, lt suppose I expected 
at least an approximation to Hudson’s excit- 
ing description: ‘‘It would have been a joy to 
find a single blossom; here, to my surprise, they 
were in thousands, in tens and hundreds of 
thousands, an island of purple on the green 
earth.”’ Instead, I saw nothing but a stretch of 
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the three inner segments of its bell-shaped 
perianth a nectar cavity. I noticed that many 
of the waiting, half-opened flowers here had 
been eaten away at one side, where the bees had 
pierced a hole to the honey-sac. In its structure 
the plant, with its wiry stalk and lanceolate 
leaves, is rather like a grass or rush. As for the 
flower’s unobtrusiveness, this, as Hudson astute- 
ly pointed out, is due to the smallness of the 
tessellated squares of colour on the petals, the 
darker, maroon ones absorbing the lighter pink 
of the alternating ones, so that the flower 
assumes a uniform dull colour. Another con- 
tributing factor is the bloom on the outer side of 
the petals, a matt surface absorbing the light. 
It is the strangeness of the flower, rather 
than any inherent beauty, that compels the 
attention and fascinates one. Snakeshead, its 
common name, is not inapt, though I think 
Andrew Young was letting his fancy run away 
with him (or did he allow the clergyman in him 
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A GROUP OF FRITILLARIES OR SNAKESHEADS. “There is no other wild flower to 
match the fritillary for sinister effect” 


rough pasture, a tangle of dock and rest harrow 
and meadow-sweet. 

Very soon, however, I noticed first one 
flower, then another. As my sight grew accus- 
tomed to their subdued tones, the flowers began 
to reveal themselves all over the place. It was 
almost as if they came into existence as I 
watched. From being a dull patch of rough 
grazing the meadow had now become an 
adventure. I opened the gate and went into 
the field; and the further I penetrated, the more 
plentiful the flowers became—or my eyes dis- 
covered them more readily. Well might they be 
described as our darkest wild flower; and these, 
as if to tantalise still further, were mostly in bud. 

Crossing the stream that divided the 
meadow, I found the fritillaries even more pro- 
fuse on the other side: it was impossible to 
avoid treading on them. For the most part they 
were of the mottled, maroon variety—a sullen 
hue in that dull light—but there were plenty of 
white ones also, a white suffused with lime- 
green, though these were as yet less forward. 

The fritillary is of the lily family, and a 
distinctive feature is that it carries at the base of 


to supersede the poet?) when he described the 
flowers as being “like repentant serpents.” One 
of the best descriptions, after all, is inherent in 
the flower’s specific name, Meleagris, which, 
according to Anne Pratt, was bestowed upon it 
by Dodonaeus because of the suggestion of a 
guinea-fowl's feathers. 

Uncanniness is its chief characteristic, the 
abiding impression. Indeed, there is no other 
wild flower to match the fritillary for sinister 
effect, and it is no wonder that it should be held 
in special regard by botanist and general public 
alike. Yet I am not afraid, as Gibson was, that 
gardeners’ zeal will prove fatal to it. Nor does it 
seem to matter how much it is picked. What I 
am afraid of, more particularly with regard to 
the East Anglian fritillary fields, is that the 
rage for conversion to arable all over these parts 
will presently see the ploughing up of even 
the last remaining few. 

As I was about to leave the meadow, a 
furtive snatch of sunlight, brief but revealing, 
gave a hint of what might have been. Deciding 
to come again another year, I shut the gate 
behind me and made for home. 


‘ 
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THE QUEEN’S GIFT TO THE PRESIDENT 


GLASS GOBLETS PRESENTED BY 


H.M. THE QUEEN TO 
OCCASION OF THE STATE VISIT TO FRANCE. They were designed and engraved by Mr. Laurence Whistler. 
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et 
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THE PRESIDENT OF 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC ON THE 


The central goblet 


carries a commemorative inscription, and the others are engraved with views of Windsor Castle and Versailles 


HREE glass goblets have been com- 
missioned by H.M. the Queen from Mr. 
Laurence Whistler for presentation to the 
President of the French Republic on the occa- 
sion of the State visit to France this week. The 
goblets are nine inches high and were made to 
the engraver’s designs, embodying original 
features such as the cone-shaped stems. Two of 


DETAILS OF THE VIEWS OF WINDSOR CASTLE AND VERSAILLES: 


the goblets have straight-sided bowls, specially 
devised for the engraving of buildings and land- 
scapes without distortion; but to escape from 
complete regularity the bowls are slightly in- 
curved at the top. The third goblet is in the 
form of an inverted cone, interrupted in the 
centre, and formed so that its apex would theo- 
retically touch the table on which it stands. 


The central goblet is that which carries the 
inscription in French recording the fact of the 
gift, and the month and year of the Royal visit. 
For this inscription Mr. Whistler has used the 
new alphabet which he has designed recently. 
This is neither orthodox Roman nor orthodox | 
sans-serif. The letters are without serifs, but the | 
thin strokes broaden gradually from their point ‘ 


PART OF THE ENGRAVING CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED 


of origin, somewhat in the form 

| of a wedge with one curved side. 
| The whole inscription is 
framed in the petals of a formal 
sunflower, whose general shape 
|becomes more apparent when 
the glass is turned round. Then 
| the faint flourishes surrounding 
the centre of the wording are 
seen to form the centre of the 
flower-head. 

“On the left-hand goblet 
Windsor Castle is shown, as 
though seen from an imaginary 
hilltop somewhere to the west 
of the Broad Walk. The castle 
with St. George’s Chapel is 
caught in the bright rays of 
evening sunlight. But the dis- 
tant hills are in shadow, and a 
shower of rain is seen falling 
across the face of some cumulus 
clouds. Over the tree-tops of 
‘the middle distance part of the 
town of Windsor appears with 
its two church towers. To the 
left, some window, catching the 
level sun, makes a vivid star of 
light. 
| On the right-hand goblet 
the subject is Versailles by 
moonlight. We are looking 
up the tapis-vert, the 
‘central vista of Le No6Otre’s 
vast gardens, towards the 
‘distant palace. Just below us the Apollo 
fountain rises out of shadow into the rays of the 
full moon. Far off it is answered by the Latona 
fountain, fully lit. The prodigious width of the 
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THE WALNUT LANTERN-CABINET IN WHICH THE GOBLETS ARE 


DISPLAYED 


classical palace extends beyond the picture 
on each side. Large stars appear among the 
clouds. On the bright side of the vista statues 
and urns catch the light. On the dark side 
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glimmers of moonlight car. be 
seen between the trees. 

These landscapes are 
executed in stipple engraving: 
that is, the picture is entirely 
built up out of minute dots, 
made with a point direct on the 
glass, no acid or other medium 
being used. Each dot or tiny 
scratch becomes visible by in- 
terrupting the flow of light 
through the transparent metal. 
Thus the thicker the dots are 
put on the whiter the result (as 
seen against a shadowy back- 
ground) until something lke 
opacity is reached—in_ the 
Round Tower of Windsor, for 
example. On the other hand, 
the faintest stippling of the 
trees and clouds is too tenuous 
for the camera to record. The 
darkest areas of all are simply 
the unengraved glass. Thus, 
Mr. Whistler works by adding 
more and more light to his 
picture; and the shadows form 
themselves by contrast. 

The goblets were present- 
ed in a_ specially made 
lantern-cabinet, designed by 
the engraver and built by Mr. 
C. C. Clarke, of the Rural 
Industries Bureau. The wood 
is English walnut, surmounted 
by asilver-gilt crown made by Mr. Leslie Durbin. 
Concealed lights shine down on the glasses, 
which are seen against black velvet, lining the 
floor and back. 
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PREMATURE SPRING MIGRANTS 


PRING days rejoice the heart more keenly 
the farther north one goes. Crocuses that 
light their candles at the end of January 

call for no comment in a Surrey garden, 
though in Inverness they may still be reckoned 
something to write home about in early March. 
The Scotsman, listening to the daily weather 
forecast, may well envy the Londoner basking 
in the year’s first warmth, especially when the 
Lowlands are lashed with rain and the hills are 
liberally speckled with snow. No nightingales 
for him, no turtle-doves crooning in the elms 
around the cricket field; they belong to softer 
climates. Spring comes slowly up this way and 
too often when at last it does arrive it turns out 
to be a rather miserable affair. March cuckoos, 
as everyone knows, rarely or never fail to put in 
an appearance in the correspondence columns of 
English newspapers. North of the Border, it 
hardly needs to be said, they are virtually 
unknown. No matter how much time he spends 
in the field, then, the naturalist who compiles 
his list of first arrivals in Scotland must resign 
himself to the fact that most of the entries will 
be a month late compared with those which any 
schoolboy living in the Home Counties can 
expect to record. 
* * * 

This year, however, my own list (all from 
the Clyde area) contains so many exceptionally 
early dates that I am beginning to entertain a 
certain fellow-feeling for that much-abused body 
of men and women, the cuckoo-in-March 
claimants. In the words of the song, “They'll 
never believe me.” 

To begin with, there was the chiff-chaff 
which turned up in the garden on February 18, 
the very day, ironically enough, when I had 
planned to go and look for waxwings. Instead, 
I found myself confined to the house with a 
feverish cold. The afternoon was calm and 
sunny, but there was still frost on the lawn 
where it was shaded. Chancing to look out of the 
window, I saw a slim, olive bird darting about 
in the forsythia, flitting down to the wall- 
flowers and back again. A chiff-chaff, believe 
it or not; as it settled in the lilac not ten feet 
away the colour of its legs was visible to the 
naked eye. A hoopoe at the North Pole could 
hardly have looked more out of place. At the 
time, of course, I wrote this one off as just 
another of the so-called winter warblers which 


By W. KENNETH RICHMOND 


have been so much in the news recently. In mild 
winters, like the one just ended, chiff-chaffs and 
blackcaps are not uncommon in the southern 
counties and the West Country, but this one, 
remember, was in Dunbartonshire. True, there 
was always the possibility that it had been 
blown north by some southerly gale, but if so 
who was to say that its starting-point had been 
Cornwall rather than North Africa? 

Next on the list was the lesser black- 
backed gull—a party of six off Largs on March 5. 
Here again there was a question mark against 
the entry. In many parts of England the lesser 
black-back is best described as a partial 
migrant, though so far as I know there is only 
one area—Dumfries—where it is to be found 
throughout the year in Scotland. Normally it 
does not return to the Firth of Clyde before the 
second half of the month. 

Number 3 came on March 13, a white wag- 
tail picking about among the driftwood on Loch 
Lomondside. This immaculate little bird, easily 
distinguishable from the familiar pied wagtail 
at this time of year, is a regular passage- 
migrant in the West of Scotland, but never 
before had I seen one so early as this. Mid- 
April is the usual time. 

A week later, on March 20, I saw my first 
wheatear, flicking about on the slopes of Ben an 
Lochan above Rest-and-Be-Thankful in Argyll- 
shire. Nothing so very remarkable about this 
one, perhaps, though it was obvious that the 
bird was already settled in its breeding territory, 
constantly tossing itself in the air and stuttering 
into song. Wheatears normally cross the south 
coast during the second and third weeks of 
March, the main body arriving before the 
month is out, but it is a far cry, after all, from 
the south coast to Rest-and-Be-Thankful. The 
same day, while inspecting a golden eagle’s 
eyrie, I heard a ring ouzel. Unfortunately, the 
clouds were down on the hill and the corrie was 
filled with mist, with the result that I failed to 
see the singer. Still, there was no mistaking 
that wild piping from the rocks, as beautiful in 
its way as the vivid hues of the purple saxifrage 
just coming into bloom below the snowline. 

Most astonishing of all, to my mind, were 
the sand-martins which I saw hawking for non- 
existent flies on the Hamilton marshes, in 


Lanarkshire, on March 22. No doubts about their 
provenance! Gallant little birds, they swarmed 
above the pools, as fresh as daisies, skimming 
and swooping as if high summer were round the 
corner. Curious to know whether this avant- 
garde was merely an isolated party, I visited one 
of their local breeding colonies on the Endrick 
Water in Stirlingshire next morning. The 
riverside fields were crowded with lapwings and 
oyster-catchers, redshanks and golden plovers, 
all resting on the way overland to their High- 
land haunts. At the bend of the stream, under 
the shelving bank where their nest would soon 
be hidden, a pair of red-breasted mergansers 
were quietly preening, killing time, as it were; 
and there, sure enough, were sand-martins 
again, all a-twitter as they looped this way and 
that in front of last year’s burrows. Not the full 
complement, certainly—that was too much to 
hope for—but a fair sprinkling had quite 
definitely arrived. Only twice had I seen sand- 
martins in March—in Norfolk, once at Bran- 
caster and on the other occasion at Cley. Tice- 
hurst, in his Birds of Suffolk, admits to having 
only once seen this species in that county before 
the end of the month; yet here they were in 
Stirlingshire, nearly 400 miles farther north, all 
set for the season, apparently, on the 23rd. 
Unprecedented! 
* KF * 

As I write, Easter is nearly a month off. 
The northern spring continues cold and blustery 
under a grey sky. No matter; harsh weather at 
journey’s end has little or no connection with 
meteorological conditions which control the 
migrants’ movements on the way here. “The 
stork in the heavens knoweth her appointed 
season,’ the Bible tells us. But does she? If 
things go on like this we shall sooner or later 
be forced to revise our ideas about the unfailing 
regularity of the arrival times of the spring 
migrants. This year’s pre-dating of some of 
them may be entirely fortuitous, the result of an 
unseasonable southerly air-stream at the be- 
ginning of March. On the other hand it may bea 
pointer to the future. If the improvement of 
climate in the high latitudes continues, who 
knows what surprises are yet in store for the 
bird-watcher? For myself, I shall travel hope- 
fully from now on, firm in the belief that some 
stray cuckoo or other will announce itself before 
April Fool’s Day. 
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HOW SOON CAN WINES BE DRUNK ?—I 


By EDMUND PENNING-ROWSELL 


in a small inn in the north of 

Italy, and at each meal I had 
been enjoying a succession of pleasant 
if rather sweet wines of various types, 
among them Barolo, Chianti and Bar- 
bacarlo, no older than the previous 
vintage, and most of them poured 
from expansively large  two-litre 
bottles. At length, seeking for some- 
thing a little more aged, I enquired for 
an older wine. “Si, signor, vino 
vecchio.’ The proprietor retired to his 
cellar and returned bearing not the 
cob-webbed bottle of tradition, but one 
on which no dust had settled. When 
the ‘“‘old wine’’ was opened the cork 
came out with a pop that would not 
have disgraced a bottle of champagne, 
and the spumante wine was hastily 
poured into the glasses; it was nearly 
two years old! The sparkling effect 
was owing to the wine’s having had a 
secondary fermentation in _ bottle 
through having left the cask before 
the sugar had all been turned into 
alcohol. 

But the wine-drinking habits of 
Italy, or, for that matter, of France, 
cannot be taken as much of a guide to 
wine consumption in Britain. The 
petits vins of most wine-growing coun- 
tries are drunk very young, and 
rightly, for they will scarcely improve. 
Even in Beaujolais they drink wine 
seven or eight months old, though not, 
of course, the fine wines of good vin- 
tages. But those wines do not reach 


these shores, for quite often they lack 1.—THE VINTAGE IN THE SIENA DISTRICT. Italian wines have the advantage of being 


the alcoholic strength to survive the drinkable fairly soon after being made 


A YEAR or two ago I was staying 


cross-Channel journey. Also the 
Customs duty, differentiating in no 
way between the greatest of fine 
growths and the most minor of local 
wines, makes it impracticable for the 
latter to be imported. And so, 
broadly speaking, in Britain we have 
wines which, if not always fine, are 
at least selected. Accordingly, we 
need some idea as to when the better 
of them should be drunk. 


Last year I wrote in these 
columns on the longevity of various 
types of wine, but the problem for us 
is not of worrying whether the last 
dozen or so in the bin will have 
begun to go downhill before we can 
consume the aged wine, but when 
the wines we acquired the other day 
will be ready to drink. The short 
answer is, of course, when they are 
drinkable; and this does not side- 
step the question as much as it 
might seem. When a certain French 
expert was confronted with a wine 
which was either immature or in- 
different he would pronounce it 
“potable mais non buvable.” This by 
no means fine distinction is one 
often ignored, especially in Britain, 
where comparatively few people are 
able to drink wine every day. Often 
it is served merely to add distinction 
to a meal, or perhaps, if we are 
guests, as a compliment to us; and 
in most cases we accept it in that 
spirit. The wine duly plays its réle, 
and whether it is buvable rather than 
just potable may occur only to those 
few who have a critical interest in 
the matter and are fortunate enough 
to have plenty of opportunities to 
compare both states. 

Frequent drinking in itself does 
not necessarily provide the answer. 
Wine flows at practically every table 
2.—ROW OF OLD VINES AT CHATEAU D’YQUEM. The wine is kept a full three years in cask One who has visited either working 
after the vintage class café or a fashionable and 
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expensive Paris restaurant would affirm that the 
French are critical wine drinkers. The working 
man likes it good and strong—douze rather than 
dix or onze degrés of alcohol, and not too sharp 
and vinegary—while the clients of fashionable 
restaurants seem content to buy by the name, 
to judge from the off-years to be seen on many 
restaurant wine-lists; no reputable English 
wine-merchant would be able to dispose of them 
to his clients. We here are inclined to be too 
vintage-conscious, but if it were not for the 
name-conscious French wine-drinkers goodness 
knows what would happen to the off-vintages of 
famous growths. Perhaps they would have to 
revert to the excellent practice of selling their 
crop as a vin de commune only. I remember an 
excellent, if short-lived, Pauillac 1936 that more 
than a whisper proclaimed to have come from 
Ch. Lafite: good at a few shillings a bottle, it 
would have been a robbery at premier cru prices. 
Nowadays, demand and wine snobbery are 
sufficient to make that kind of crime pay. 

Some people are inclined to believe that the 
finest wines will be agreeable to drink as soon as 
or sooner than the less great. In red wines this 
is unlikely to be so. Their qualities take time to 
develop, while the lesser wine matures more 
quickly. A few months ago I had the chance of 
drinking all the first four premiers crus of Bor- 
deaux of the 1949 vintage; none of them was 
ready to drink, and at least two of them struck 
me as positively disagreeable, for they were still 
full of tannin and what can best be called green- 
ness. And yet many people who paid 30s. or 
more for a bottle of one of these wines (and twice 
that if bought in a restaurant) might expect to 
find a really enjoyable wine. Lower on the social 
wine scale, and at a good deal lower price, they 
might! have found more satisfaction; the 
first growths can be allowed time to mature. 

In assessing the maturity of wines there are 
those who take their cue from the French. But, 
unfortunately, not only are the French often 
uncritical wine-drinkers, as I have said already; 
they also tend to drink wines too early. And at 
the highest levels. In the spring of last year a 
Royal visitor was given at a State banquet in 
Paris Romanée Conti 1953. At the time this wine, 
which should be wonderful in a few years, can- 
not have been bottled more than a few months. 
And as, since that date, I have been fortunate 
enough, in England, to have shared in three 
bottles of Romanée Conti of much greater matu- 
rity, | cannot believe that it would have been 
impossible to find equally mature wines for a 
State banquet in France. Moreover, in case this 
be thought a mischance, this same Royal visitor 
at the identical dinner and at another official 
meal was given a succession of 1945 clarets, all 
bearing the most renowned names. Now 1945 
was a wonderful year for claret, but itis generally 
conceded to be a relatively slow-developing vin- 
tage. There are exceptions—although the wines 
produced on these State occasions are not 
among them—but, speaking generally, the 
1945 clarets are not ready to drink. This is not 
a matter of rarified expertise; these clarets are 
hard, rather dry and with a fruitiness still obs- 
cured by tannin; in a word, they are not 
enjoyable. Here in truth is the criterion of any 
wine: is it enjoyable? 

One of the reasons for the popularity of 
white wine is, I suspect, that it can be enjoyed 
young; indeed, it must often be drunk young to 
be at its best. Last summer I was able to drink 
in England the 1955 vintage of that excellent 
(if relatively dear) Loire wine Pouilly Fumé 
from the Chateau du Nozet; it had been bottled 
on the estate about six months after the vintage. 
This is exceptional for a fine wine, but generally 
white wines are bottled much younger than red. 
Even the greatest of white Burgundies, such as 
Montrachet, may be bottled two years or less 
after it has been made. The leading Sauternes 
are an exception; Ch. d’Yquem is kept a full 
three years in cask after the vintage. But the 
lighter the wine the sooner it will be bottled. 
The 1955 Pouilly Fuissé is already appearing on 
English merchants’ lists, and it can be delicious. 
Most of the Alsatian and German wines are 
bottled early—from six months to two years after 
the vintage—and can be drunk soon afterwards. 
Moselles in particular benefit from early bottling 
and should be drunk when fresh. The heavier and 
finer hocks, to my mind, require some bottle age 
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to mellow their lusciousness; the same applies to 
the leading Sauternes. Champagne should not be 
drunk too young; eight to ten years is a fair age. 

One thing should be borne in mind when 
dealing with very young white wines; they, like 
red wines, are apt to go “‘bottle sick’’ and taste 
sour after bottling. This may last some months. 
At the end of 1956 some early-bottled 1955 
white Burgundies were in this condition, but it 
did not mean that the wines were unsound. The 
post-war pressure to make wines ready for early 
consumption has sometimes led to white wines— 
and red, too, now and then—being bottled be- 
fore the fermentation was complete; as a result 
secondary fermentation has occurred in bottle. 
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3.—VINEYARDS AT PIESPORT ON THE RIVER MOSELLE. “Most of the Alsatian and 


German wines are bottled early and can be drunk soon afterwards. 
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French- and German-bottled wines alter in 
character after years in bottle; if they gain in 
depth of flavour they may lose in freshness. 

The white wine vintages to look for now are 
1952 and 1953, with 1955 shortly available. But 
it should be borne in mind that white wines are 
less tied to vintages than red, and even in so 
poor ared wine year as 1954 quite passable white 
wines were produced in Burgundy and in Bor- 
deaux; the latter in particular makes acceptable 
wines nearly every year. The hocks and 


Moselles of 1953 are certainly excellent, although 
the richer spdtlese and trockenbeeven auslese 
hocks will improve with keeping, as will the 
great Sauternes of recent years. 


Moselles in particular 


benefit from early bottling and should be drunk when fresh ” 


The unexpected sparkle in a nominally still white 
burgundy will affect both bouquet and flavour. 

A white wine is usually at its best when it is 
fragrant, fruity and, above all, fresh. Too much 
English-bottled white wine is lifeless, flat, woody 
and with little real flavour; the odds are that it 
has been bottled too late. The more delicate 
white wines, particularly Moselles and white 
Burgundies, are difficult to handle and may not 
travel very well in cask; certainly the journey 
ages them, and after a certain time, varying with 
wine and vintage, nearly all English-bottled 
white wine loses its freshness, becoming a little 
tired and heavy. Any wine of a pre-1950 vintage 
bottled over here must now be looked on with 
a little reserve, unless it is familiar; the heavier 
white wines will stay the course better. But even 


With red wines the problem of maturity is 
greater than with white; the variation is greater. 
Leaving aside the ordinaives shipped from 
various countries, with an actual maturity 
which may not invariably coincide with the date 
on the bottle, the quickest maturing red wine of 
quality is Beaujolais. I had a delicious 1953 
Morgon—a district that usually produces slower- 
developing wines than the other Beaujolais 
communes—two and a half years after the vin- 
tage. On the other hand, I have an outstanding 
1952 Julienas which has yet to reach its best. 
One may say that Beaujolais should attain 
maturity in three to five years. 

(To be concluded) 

Illustrations: 1, Italian State Tourist Office; 

2, French Government Tourist Office. 
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OXFORD’S LEAD IN THE SPORTS 


Amateur Athletic Association and some 
of the competitors, would have welcomed 
a “gate” of much larger proportions for the 
University Sports held last Saturday at the 
White City. In fact, there were only a few 
thousand spectators. There were all too many 
empty seats in the vast encircling covered 
stands, and the piercing yells of small boys 
had to provide much of the “noises off.” 
Yet this was far from turning the meeting 
into a sporting failure. Even in these days 
there is something of an intimate atmo- 
sphere, and the active presence of the Lord Chief 
Justice, Lord Goddard, as track referee—himself 
a first-class athlete in his day—was one of 
several pleasant reminders that this was essen- 
tially an affair of blues past and present. Very 
properly also, at a “Sports,” as many as possible 
of “their sisters and their cousins and their 


N: doubt the treasurers, along with the 


By O. L. OWEN 


in the near future, though, in the Discus, it was 
good to see the existing University record of 149 
feet well beaten repeatedly by each of the 
Oxford competitors—five times by the holder, 
P. Isbester, from Wanstead Grammar School— 
and thrice by the American A. G. Siler, from 
Harvard. 


Up to last Saturday, each University had . 


won 38 of the matches, with six left drawn. 
Now, Oxford, who in recent years have shown 
a pronounced ascendancy on the track—thanks 
largely to such outstanding runners as R. G. 
Bannister, C. J. Chataway and D. J. N. Johnson 
—have seized a lead, and one must hope for 
a suitable Cambridge reaction. 

Up to 1938, the match was decided by the 
number of events actually won. Then, someone 
had the idea that points would be a better way 


THE FINISH OF THE 100 YARDS IN THE UNIVERSITY SPORTS AT THE WHITE 


CITY, IN 


WHICH OXFORD DEFEATED CAMBRIDGE BY 


73 POINTS TO 53. 


The winner, J. Metcalf, of Oxford, is on the right 


aunts’’ had assembled from far and near. The 
only thing that went near to spoiling matters 
was a totally unexpected bitter blast from the 
north-east, and even this, though it must have 
had some effect upon the scantily clad athletes, 
did not prevent the now customary raising of 
standards as a whole. Undoubtedly, however, 
a greater number of records would have been 
beaten in more springlike conditions. The 
match, of course, came too early in the year for 
its form to offer more than a rough indication 
of the Universities’ contribution to athletics 
in the season ahead. 

An excellent official programme provided 
another reminder of what the match means to 
British athletes. This surely is one of the oldest 
of all accredited sporting fixtures. The first 
encounter, in mid-Victorian days, may have 
been conducted on more casual lines than those 
of 1957, but some idea of its intensity may be 
gained from the result, a tie. The eight events 
of 1864 soon grew to nine, then to ten, and, 
later, to eleven. They have now reached four- 
teen. 

But Oxford and Cambridge, for a long 
time, regarded most of the field events as 
mere “‘side shows” or “‘strong man’’ events 
and, unfortunately, their attitude had its effect 
upon athletics as a whole. To-day, we are still 
seriously handicapped in full-scale matches 
against teams from America and the Con- 
tinent. Most of the field events, indeed, have 
to be written off as a dead loss. 

It cannot be said that on this occasion the 
form of either team promised much alleviation 
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of settling the issue, and it would require a 


braver man and better mathematician than the 
writer to embark upon an argument on that 
score. The latest method of scoring is 5 points 
for a first place, 3 for a second, and 1 for third. 
The fourth man home scores nothing. Oxford 
won in the end. by 73 points to 53, which was 
decisive enough but not so crushing as their 
score of 87 to 39 in 1956. 

On this occasion, Oxford were soon in a 
pronounced lead through a double victory in 
the Weight—Siler being first and G. R. Northern 
second. Neither effort was outstanding, though 
well ahead of the Cambridge men. It was a 
much nearer thing in the Hundred Yards. Here 
the two Cambridge sprinters J. R. A. Scott- 
Oldfield and R. G. Roberts “split the vote,’’ as 
it were, by pressing Oxford’s J. Metcalf very 
hard and beating the fancied J. R. C. Young 
into fourth place. 

Young at his very best may be about as 
good a sprinter over 100 yards as we possess at 
the moment, but he seems a casual starter and 
too stocky and heavy-legged ever to reach the 
standards of America’s streamlined human grey- 
hounds. It may well be that Young’s true 
metier is Rugby football. Many see in him an 
England wing three-quarter of the future. 

Later in the afternoon, in the 220 yards—in 
which admittedly he was not so fancied— Young 
again finished fourth, this time behind the same 
Cambridge pair, Scott-Oldfield and Roberts, and 
R. J. Solomon, Oxford’s representative from 
Sydney University. Scott-Oldfield, who ranked 
as the best of the Cambridge runners along with 


R. Dunkley, the three-miler, set up a new inter- — 
University record in the event by winning in f 
21.6 secs. This was a remarkably fine time in 
the conditions and at this time of the year. He — 
also did well to beat so good a holder as 
Roberts. 

Oxford strengthened their position through ~ 
the victory of K. A. K. North, a New Zealander, 
in the Pole Vault—12 ft. 6 ins., being 7 ins. short — 
of record—and that of one of their outstanding 
runners, D.C. E. Gorrie, in the 880 yards. Gorrie 
was followed home by his second string, D. I. B. 
Smith, a New Zealander, like North. Gorrie’s 
winning time of 1 min. 52.4 secs. had only 
been bettered once before in the University 
Sports, and that was by D. J. N. Johnson last — 
year. 

Johnson’s decision to leave the Half Mile 
to Gorrie and Smith proved well justified, for in 
the Mile, Cambridge had a remarkably strong ~ 
runner in D. J. Thornton, whom only Johnson 


_ could have beaten. To achieve this Johnson had 


to run a fast last lap, and it must be added that 
not only Johnson’s winning time of 4 mins.’ 
9 secs. but, Fhornton’s 4 mins. 10.4 secs. opened 

up some interesting possibilities in the months © 
ahead. Thornton, it was announced, had run the © 
fastest mile ever achieved by a Cambridge man — 
at the sports. Y 

The severity of Thornton’s challenge was 
only revealed when Johnson came to run in 
the 440 yards. Johnson must have wanted — 
to win this event badly, for a first place 
would have brought him level with Harold — 
Abrahams, whose victories in the inter-Uni- 
versity series number eight. As it happened, 
Johnson was labouring hard throughout the 
race and, though he made a brave recovery — 
towards the finish, he was just beaten by his 
second string, Solomon. So close was the finish 
that not only the two Oxford men but M. H. 
Chaplin, of Cambridge, were given the same time 
of 49.3 secs. This was nearly a second behind 
A. G. K. Brown’s record in 1937. 

The Three Miles brought about a most 
interesting duel between Dunkley and Oxford's 
chief hope, D. J. P. Richards, who, indeed, 
almost certainly would not have been beaten by 
25 yards if he had not raced into a lead rather 
too soon. This enabled a man stronger than 
himself to shadow him and so select exactly the 
right moment to make the final effort. Dunkley’s 
time of 14 mins. 3.6 secs. was not outstanding, 
but it proved ample for the occasion. f 

Oxford won both of the races over hurdles, 
but with little to spare. In the 120 yards over 
high hurdles, C. D. Carrington was pressed hard 
by I. W. R. Malcolm and the other Cambridge 
man, W. B. Harley. In the 220 yards over low , 
hurdles, there is no saying what might have 
happened if Scott-Oldfield had not touched the 
last hurdle and stumbled badly. He was then 
racing up towards the end of a desperately fast 
race to challenge Metcalf, of Oxford, and his 
own second string, D. W. Donaldson. Metcalf 
won in the fine time of 23.8 secs., an inter- 
Universities record and, incidentally, the 
second fastest yet recorded in Europe this year. 
Metcalf, who had won the event in 1956 in 
25 secs., clearly is an improving athlete as well 
as a thorough trier. Obviously, he served 
Oxford remarkably well by winning both the 
Hundred Yards and the hurdles race over a 
furlong. 

It remains to be added that, although 
Oxford won three of the field events, they 
were beaten in both of the Jumps and in the 
Javelin, in which Cambridge obtained a badly 
needed eight points to Oxford’s one. J. Kitching 
won the High Jump for Cambridge at 6 feet, 
but only on the tally of faults, for C. M. Jenkins 
cleared the same height. In the Long Jump all 
four men leapt well in difficult conditions and 
A. J. Grant’s winning jump of 22 ft. 74 ins. was 
well up to standard. 

Altogether, a most enjoyable affair, in 
spite of the bitter blast and the fact that 
Oxford looked certain to win a shade too 
early in the afternoon. It was Oxford’s tenth 
victory in a row, Cambridge having won the 
two matches which immediately followed the 
last war. 


| 


HE professional golfers rarely perform in 
the presence of mountains, and few set- 
tings are as handsome as that of 


| Llandudno, where Peter Alliss won the P.G.A. 


championship last week. Mountains command 


| the precisely curved peninsula from the Orme, 
| whose summit once contained a charming little 
| course, where one was truly alone with sea, 
| sky and turf, to the great mass towering towards 
| Snowdon and the very heart of a majestic land. 


| But I doubt whether many of the golfers paused 
to seek solace from the hills, for nature had 
provided ample problems on the Maesdu course. 

The rich growth of grass in winter’s absence 
made the ball lie close on the fairways; the 
rough was heavy and unyielding and the greeris 
variable. This inland course by the sea was 


BERNARD DARWIN AND 
P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


Every week for virtually 50 years Bernard 


| Darwin has contributed an article on golf to COUNTRY 


| Lire. Occasionally during the first World War, when 
| he was on active service abroad, the article failed to 
| reach us in time, but that was not his fault. In cold 
| figures he has written for this magazine alone more 
than two and a half million words on the game he loves 


so well. It is a great achievement, and when one adds 


|to it his writings elsewhere, the influence he has 
exerted on the playing of the game, and the world-wide 
audience of affectionate admirers he has created, his 
achievement must be regarded as unequalled in the 
history of sporting journalism. 


His The time has now come when he can no longer 


follow a heavy programme of tournaments with all ine 
old watchfulness and vigour, and must take life more 
easily. We are happy to say that he will still con- 
tribute a substantial number of articles to COUNTRY 
| Lire in the course of a year, and will continue to 
“cover certain golf matches with which he has special 
| associations, such as the President’s Putter at Rye. 
| But the rest of the summer’s engagements will be covered 
by Mr. P. A. Ward-Thomas, whose first article appears 
jon this page, and who we feel sure will quickly earn 
the esteem of our readers.—Eb.., ‘“‘ C.L.” 
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| made for long straight hitting and suited Alliss, 
‘but the medium drivers, Bousfield, Lees, the 
graceful Haliburton and company, who scored 
/well none the less, must have wearied of using 
wood for their second shots. 

i Despite its grandiloquent title this tourna- 


“ment might seem rather smrall beer by com- 


‘parison with most of the others, for the spur of 
_competition from abroad is forbidden and the 
entry has a parochial look to it. But the victory 
| of Alliss and the consistency of Mills invested it 
| with a pleasing significance, for this is the year 


of the Ryder Cup match. Britain needs her 


young men and there are few of them. 
| For many years there has been a uniformity 
amounting almost to drabness about profes- 
sional tournament golf. Since Cotton it has 
lacked a player of presence and authority, but 
| now it seems that Alliss at last is on the thres- 
hold of fulfilling his great promise. He has won 
j tournaments in stronger company, but the 
|}manner of this one gave the impression that 
| resolution had hardened within him and that he 
| had achieved greater command of concentration 
and was considering his shots more carefully. 

Golf and many of its perquisites came 
| almost too easily to Alliss. Even as a boy he was 
a true and powerful striker of the ball and had 
inherited from his father a superbly simple 
orthodox swing. He was tall, strong and had an 
attractive personality, but the realisation that 
these gifts alone were insufficient to make a great 
golfer did not seem to dawn upon him. He 
moved swiftly towards the peaks, and then in- 
evitably came lean years when poor judgement of 
distance, an indifferent short game and inability 
to adapt his golf to conditions unsuitable for 
big hitting took their toll. 

Then last year he won the Spanish open 
from a powerful field, and the pages of his 
career were turning again, The improvement at 
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THE NEW BRITISH CLOSE CHAMPION, 
P. ALLISS, JUNIOR, PLAYING A CHIP 
SHOT IN THE FINAL ROUND 


Llandudno was marked. He was hitting more 
within himself and to that end had restricted his 
footwork to a minimum and slowed down the 
rhythm of his swing. Many times I saw him 
choose a longer iron than he would have done 
a year ago for the same distance and, as the 
professionals say, play it quietly. With the 
greater control he is achieving inevitably will 
come a more sensitive, judgement of length. His 
short game was sounder than ever before, and 
indeed this, as much as anything, won him the 
event. Extremely fine putting was the founda- 
tion of the 66 which gave him a lead of three 
strokes to begin the last day, and admirably 
composed chipping and holing out steadied him 
that morning. 

In stroke play events nowadays the leaders 
play together last on the final day in the hope of 
an exciting climax. Ward, thoroughly enjoying 
the defence of his title, therefore accompanied 
Alliss, and with no challenge from ahead the 
day developed into a straight match between 
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A Golf Scary me P. A. WARD-THOMAS 
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the two. Ward is still a most accomplished 
golfer, and the prompt decision of his play was a 
welcome contrast to the dithering of many 
nearly a generation younger. At his best Ward 
was a Classic pitcher. His action has lost none of 
its crispness and his wooden club play, so 
accurate and confident, did the heart good to see. 

Ward was one of the few who seemed 
unconcerned by the out of bounds, which the 
club, in mistaken zeal, rather overdoes. I do 
feel that, within the limits of any course, out of 
bounds is an unfair imposition on the golfer. 
But, before someone rises in anger, let me say 
that Hoylake is exempted. The Field was there 
before golf, and however much the famous 
seventh may be condemned, there is a safe alter- 
native stroke from the tee. This principle has 
been ignored at Maesdu. 

The ninth is bordered throughout its con- 
siderable length by the railway, which separates 
it from the attractive North Wales links and 
which reminds one of St. Andrews as driver and 
passengers peer from the train in envy, eagerness 
or astonishment. The railway therefore menaces 
the slicer, but, not content with this and the 
fact that two fine hits, often more, are needed 
to reach the green, an out-of-bounds trench has 
been made on the left of the fairway. A strip of 
thick rough instead would have been adequate. 

It is easy to say that driving should be 
straight, but even professionals are human, and 
the hole as it is makes too great a play upon fear. 
Among its many distinguished victims, includ- 
ing Rees, Faulkner and O’Connor, was Panton, 
whose greatest enemy seems to be the intro- 
spection which can betray the finest. If he 
could only allow his splendid technique to take 
care of him, unfettered by inhibition, he would 
be saved the despairing hours his driving some- 
times causes him. 

This same trench fulfils the same deadly 
purpose for the fourth hole, which runs parallel 
but never dangerously so. Unless fairly straight 
from this tee, one is either in a wooded swamp 
on the right (this started Rees on the road to a 
rare 81) or out of bounds on the left. One of the 
few drives Alliss did not hit exactly straight 
was punished thus and cost him a seven. This 
was perhaps fortunate for the spectators, 
because it intensified the struggle with Ward 
until late in the sunlit afternoon. But as a 
general principle no shot, however bad, within 
the limits of the course should be punished by 
more than one stroke. 

But I must not end on an uncharitable note. 
The golf was always interesting, the weather 
more kindly than it might have been and in the 
springtime of the long season’s haul a young 
golfer had stirred the senses. And that was good. 
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ALLISS PUTTING ON THE 8th GREEN DURING PLAY FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP 
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1.—THE ENTRANCE TO THE FORECOURT, PROBABLY DESIGNED BY WILLIAM BURN 


HARLAXTON MANOR, LINCOLNSHIRE—I 


THE PROPERTY OF THE ENGLISH PROVINCE OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 


The outstanding example of the late-Georgian Tudor revival. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Harlaxton was designed in 1831 by Anthony Salvin 


for George de Ligne Gregory, but it is now established that it was completed and enlarged c. 1838-55 by William Burn. 


HE immensely impressive pile of 

Harlaxton Manor, now the Novitiate 

of the English Jesuits, can be seen 
across the ancient park from the Melton 
road three miles south-west of Grantham. 
The park occupies one of the wide shallow 
valleys which give scale to the spacious land- 
scape of those parts, and the great building, 
of golden Ancaster stone, stands half way up 
the further slope, so that its extent is dis- 
played in elevation against the wooded ridge 
beyond. The distant appearance recalls 
Burghley House; but equally the description 
given in 1835 of “the beaw ideal of an English 
Villa,” in Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage, 
Farm and Villa Architecture. “‘ Among the 
many reasons’”’ there given for adopting the 
“mixed or Old English style” was its allowing 


2.—ON THE APPROACH: 


‘ 


‘more variety of ornament upon the roof 
such as stacks of chimneys, gables, pinnacles, 
turrets and other things important to the 
general effect of a building when seen at a 
distance.” 

On the axis of the principal pile, the 
approach, descending into the valley, dis- 
closes outworks of a different character but 
appropriate grandeur. Skirting a _ wall, 
Vanbrugh-like in its proportions of masonry 
and buff brick (Fig. 2) which encloses the 
kitchen garden, it passes beneath a gatehouse 
designed in a curious rendering of baronial 
Tudor (Fig. 5). Thence it ascends to the 
forecourt gates (Fig. 1), an exuberantly 


Baroque portal designed to an enormous 
scale, its flanking piers considerable structures 
in themselves containing lesser gates, and 


THE WALL OF THE KITCHEN GARDEN, WITH THE 
GATEHOUSE BEYOND 


adjoined by blocks serving as porters’ lodges. 
Within the forecourt the visitor has on his 
right a balustraded garden terrace connected 
with a gazebo at its outer corner; and on his 
left a subordinate range containing a gate- 
house that, before its archway was filled in, 
revealed a further court. 

The ‘“‘magnificence” (as the period not 


unjustifiably termed it) of the approach is | 


such that a conscious effort 1s required before 


examining the soaring cliff of Salvin’s facade | 


(Fig. 4). Of three storeys, with a fourth in 
the gabled roofs, it advances and recedes, 
ascends and falls, juts, tapers, curves and 
overhangs in a most spirited manner. 
Basically, it is on the Elizabethan E plan, the 


wings having octagonal turrets at their outer ’ 


corners, 
forward. 
turrets, 


the five middle bays brought 
In the centre another pair of 
tapering from square bases to 


octagonal cupolas, flank the entrance, which is — 
overhung by a two-storeyed semicircular oriel | 


surmounted by an ornate free-standing arch. 


Behind that the central cupola rises octagon- | 
ally from a square tower. Rich as is the effect, | 
ornament is actually confined to the central | 
feature and the skylines. Besides the ogival ° 
cupolas and gables, pinnacles, strapwork > 


crestings and the lettered parapet of the 
centre, heraldic creatures perch on the inner 


angles of the wings and, scarcely visible in | 
Fig. 4, ornate niches are interpolated between © 
many of the upper windows, notably be- | 


tween the oriel and turrets of the porch. In 
the latter the rusticated arch of the front 
door is flanked by pilasters of the inverted 
obelisk kind. 

Many of these features are obviously 
derived from famous early Renaissance 
houses. The frontispiece recalls that of the 
west front at Burghley House; the ogival 
gables, the bow windows and their cresting 
are near-derivatives from Rushton, the angle 
cupolas with their strapwork frieze from 
Cobham Hall, the oriel from Northumberland 
House or Bramshill; but its surmounting arch 
has French ancestry (de l’Orme at Ecouen), 


3.—FROM THE FORECOURT LOOKING BACK UP THE 


and the square chimney shafts are North- 
_amptonshire vernacular. Actually, there is 
little reproduction: nearly everything is re- 
designed and shows amazing assimilation on 
the architect’s part (considering the date) of 
_the proportion and feeling of the originals 
and, in their reassembly, of the spatial ratios 
characteristic of Renaissance design. This 
appears clearly in his handling of the plainer 
part of the elevation. There, the continuous 
horizontal divisions are firm and _ clean, 
tying the intricate whole together. The ratio 


4.—THE WEST FRONT (1831-37), OF GOLDEN KETTON STONE. 
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of solid to void in the fenestration pattern 
has been perfectly understood. 

The opposite front (Fig. 8), which faces 
up the terraced slope of the hillside, repeats 
the arrangement of gabled wings with wide 
bows, but the symmetry is less insistent. 
Indeed, the recessed centre is a notable 
exercise in balanced variation. The northern 
half of it has an exceedingly intricate 
geometrical oriel. But in the remainder the 
shapes of the high windows, chimney-breast 
and buttressed oriel of the great hall are 
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allowed by themselves to develop that 
massive rhythm of surface and profile of 
which there are suggestions in the entrance 
front (Fig. 7). Seen by themselves these 
clean but firmly modelled masonry forms 
might at a guess be assigned to Lutyens in his 
Edwardian Tudor phase, instead of to Salvin 
under William IV. 

The south side (Fig. 10) is less distin- 
guished than either of the fronts and closer 
to what we expect of William IV Elizabethan; 
nevertheless, it is an interesting experiment 


SALVIN’S ASTONISHING RE-CREATION OF ELIZABETHAN 
ARCHITECTURE AT ITS GRANDEST 
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of Salvin’s in balancing asymmetry. Identical 
turrets stand at each corner; but the poly- 
gonal bow carried on arches (which seems to 
have been a memory of the earlier manor 
house) is off-centre, one bow-window is 
segmental, the other canted, and the chim- 
neys irregular. Variant designs for the 
main front are preserved at the R.I.B.A., but 
one set corresponds almost exactly to those 
executed, but shows the date 1831 worked 
into the lettered balustrade of the frontispiece 
where in fact 1837 appears. 

The kitchen stable and office court lying 
northward of the forecourt is much plainer 
and inferior in design, except for the gate- 
house to it, seen in Fig. 10, which 


bears the date 1843 and is evi- eR 


dently derived from one of the 
angle pavilions of Wollaton. The 
design of the balustrade enclos- 
ing the forecourt, consisting in a 
miniature arcade (Fig. 3), derives 
from that of old MHarlaxton 
Manor, some of which is said to 
be incorporated in the garden 
terrace. The adjoining gazebo 
has an ogee roof, like those 
at Montacute, and heavily vous- 
soired arches. These arches recur 
in the forecourt gateway, and 
again in the loggia of the east 
fountain terrace, where they are 
associated with straining torsos 
emanating from Baroque scrolls 
(Fig. 9). The whole of this loggia 
is pronouncedly Italianate of the 
kind that Barry and Blore were 
then developing. But Barry never 
carried the manner to such a pitch 
of Baroque as is reached here in 
the forecourt lodges, which might 
have been lifted from the belfry 
turrets of some Austrian church 
facade. Neither did Barry, nor 
for that matter Salvin, produce 
anything else of so Vanbrughian a 
character as the kitchen garden 
walls (Fig. 6). The whole of Har- 
laxton has been accepted as 
Salvin’s in all recent accounts, and 
quoted as evidence of his exub- 
erant capabilities. But when, next 
week, we go indoors we shall find 
Baroque used with an abandon 
and virtuosity of which no evi- 
dence elsewhere, or in drawings, 
exists to show him capable. It 
therefore becomes significant that 
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his surviving designs for Harlaxton are con- 
fined to the exterior of the main pile only. 
How did the rest come about ? 

The clue to the strange stylistic melange 
is an entry by Wyatt Papworth in his 
annotated copy of the A.P.S. Dictionary of 
Architecture, of which he was the editor. 
Under Salvin he wrote “‘Harlaxton, one half 
of the remainder by W. Burn on same design. 
C.E.J. 1839.”* It turns out that in 1838 


* For facilities to consult Papworth’s volume I am indebted to 
the Curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum. I am also grateful 


to Mr. Colin MacWilliam for communicating an entry in a list of 
Burn’s works preserved in the Scottish Nationa] Buildings Record: 
“Harlaxton: alts. and adds. 1838.’’ C.E.J. stands for the Civil 
Engineers and Architects’ Journal, in which (1839, p.38) the whole 
matter is disclosed. 


7.—THE HALL CORNER OF THE EAST FRONT: SALVIN 
FORESHADOWING LUTYENS’S BROADLY 


MASONRY FORMS 


~ 


SIMPLIFIED 


Salvin was replaced by Burn, “who was_ 
afterwards engaged to complete the edifice, 
but had only to erect what remained to be 
done in strict conformity with that half or 
portion which had been built by Salvin. Blore 
was also called in but for consultation only” 
(Civil Engineers and Architects’ Journal). 
William Burn (1789-1870) was then one 
of the leading architects in Scotland, a pupil — 
of Smirke contemporary with Vulliamy and 
Cockerell, and like them trained in the exact- 
ing Neo-classical school. He is generally 
associated with numerous mansions in a 
rather coarse Elizabethan-baronial style; but 
in Montagu House, Whitehall (1860), he 
showed that he was also master 
of a remarkable sideline in Baro- 
que and Rococo decoration. I 
do not know of any work by 
him ‘similar to the gateway 
and garden walls here; it is not 
impossible that they are con- 
nected with the consultation of 
Edward Blore (1787-1879; born at 
Stamford, antiquarian draughts- 
man and a prolific and eclectic 
architect, principally in bad 
Gothic). As to which “half cr 
portion,” and the extent of subse- 
quent completion, with which 
Burn was engaged to deal, the 
inference seems to be that every- 
thing external not specifically 
covered by Salvin’s drawings 
should be assigned to Burn; that 
is, all the outworks and garden 
architecture, the stable court and 
an excessively ornate conservatory 
at the south-east corner (Fig. 8). 
The reason for Salvin’s re- 
placement by Burn is not known. 
A possible explanation lies in the 
tastes and requirements of their 
client. The well-informed article 
in CountrRY LIFE in 1906, written 
when Harlaxton was still the 
home of his descendant, Mr. T. S. 
Pearson Gregory, makes no men- 
tion of Burn, but it describes 
George de Ligne Gregory as “a 
man possessed with a great love 
for art and architecture who had 
been for many years a collector 
of rare objects of vertw in Italy 
and France, and made it the 
labour of his life to create a 
mansion and estate with splendid 
garden and surroundings, which 


should be the pride of Lincolnshire.” Pre- 
sumably for the surroundings and interior 
decoration he required something more in 
harmony with his Continental connoisseur- 
ship, and the fashionable tastes of 1840, than 
Salvin could or would supply. 

Anthony Salvin (1799-1881, and so the 


-youngest of the three architects connected 


with Harlaxton) must thus be deprived of the 


reputation for a protean talent, as capable of 


designing in Baroque as in the mediaeval 
and Tudor styles, with which his supposedly 
entire responsibility for MHarlaxton was 
regarded as endowing him. Yet he thereby 


‘emerges as an architect of greater integrity. 


In that light, and with the more extreme 
eclectic elements excluded, can we modify 
Mr. Arthur Oswald’s criticism of Harlaxton, 
made twenty years ago? ‘‘Written all over 
its complicated symmetry (he remarked), is 
the determination to go one better than the 
originals. If the composition is examined it 
is not really happy. ... The pile looks better 
at a distance when the details are blurred and 
it gains something of the confused magnifi- 
cence of a Chambord.” The effect of the west 


9.— BAROQUE TERRACES (BY BURN?) 
FACING THE EAST FRONT 


front is certainly overwhelming. Yet, as we 
have noticed, there are passages in it, and 
elsewhere, of remarkable power and simplicity. 
The design, if not “happy’’, is undeniably 
majestic, and shows, for the date, astonishing 
mastery of the idiom employed—to the 
extent that, in regarding the result, we are 
surprisingly unconscious of its actual date 
and compare it spontaneously with the 
grander examples of genuine Elizabethan 
work. It is not altogether impossible to agree 
with the writer of the perceptive contemp- 
orary account already noted, who, “notwith- 
standing that it is in a style to which, as a 
style, we are by no means partial,’ grasped 
what can still be regarded as Salvin’s out- 
\standing achievement in Harlaxton. “The 
principal part, a most picturesque and 
masterly composition, presents a refined ideal 
of the style where all its best qualities are 
brought out and blended, through the true 
feeling of an artist. It is so perfect that 
prejudices against the style itself are not only 
silenced but serve to enhance admiration 
when, contrary to preconceived ideas, we see 
what may be produced out of it by geniality 
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10.—THE SOUTH, GARDEN, SIDE WITH (left) THE GATEHOUSE OF THE SERVICE 
COURT (BEFORE ALTERATION) 


8.—THE EAST FRONT: THE CENTRAL 
PORTION IS A NOTABLE ESSAY IN 
BALANCING ASYMMETRY 


of taste.’ If, as the nameless scribe of the 
Civil Engineer and Architect said, we can 
accept the style, it is difficult to deny that 
Salvin carried it, in this main front, to its 
theoretical perfection. But therein lies the 
essential vulgarity of the design as a whole 
(excepting those parts alluded to). Perfection 
connotes that which is perfectible and con- 
sequently possesses finite principles. Eliza- 
bethan architecture at its more grandiose is 
not a perfectible medium, for it was, in fact, 
not a finite style but an empirical fashion for 
ornamenting traditional forms of building. 
If we discount its glamorous associations, it 
is saved from inherent vulgarity only by 
genuine sensitiveness of handling, or by its 
very imperfections either of execution or of 
subsequent decay. Harlaxton has neither 
the sensitiveness nor the redeeming defici- 
encies of the real thing, but instead per- 
fects the excesses of the Elizabethan age 
with the laborious but insensitive skill of its 


own. 
(To be concluded) 


Me. 
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BEDDING PLANTS TO-DAY—II 


THE BIG RANGE FOR THE SUMMER 


By CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


HE range of good summer bed- 

ding plants that will flower over 

a three- or four-month period is 
really astonishing, and there should 
be no need to weary of any of them, 
as others are always pressing forward 
to be tried, and a change is so easily 
made—an advantage, this, over the 
hardy shrub. If one tires of the ample 
charms of a Pink Pearl rhododendron, 
say, or of a mop-headed hydrangea, 
the decision to be rid of it is hard, so 
many years having gone to making 
the shrub what it is. 


The majority of annuals are too 
ephemeral to make the most satis- 
factory of bedding plants. There are 
many exceptions, of course, such as 
zinnias and tagetes, and these go 
especially well with herbaceous plants. 
The double border at Nymans in mid- 
Sussex demonstrates this blending as 
well as any other example I know. The 
background of trees and shrubs there 
is an ideal foil. Many bedding plants 
are technically perennials, but can be 
raised true to colour and so as to 
mature sufficiently quickly from 
an early spring sowing. It is in- 
teresting to reflect that before 
these colour strains were fixed, 
good forms of such plants as the 
dwarf blue bedding lobelias and of 
antirrhinums ‘were raised annually 
from cuttings. 


Antirrhinums particularly repay 
an informal treatment. Like wall- 
flowers they should be planted near a 
sunny, dry retaining wall into which 
they can seed. Such self-sown plants 
are very precocious and develop 
enormous spikes by early June. The 
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AN INFORMAL PLANTING OF ANTIRRHINUMS. These 


flowers make a bold mass of colour throughout the summer 


property of being able to sow them- 
selves around is generally welcome in 
bedding plants. Some may be quite 
tender themselves and yet have seeds 
that are hardy and succeed in over- 
wintering, So it is with cosmeas 
(Cosmos ,bipinnatus). I am always 
glad to be able to lift a few of their 
later germinating self-sown seedlings 
to plant over my alstroemerias when 
they have died off in the third week of 
July. Alstroemerias are deep rooting; 
one can pull out their old flowering 
stems instead of cutting them down, 
and this leaves four inches of top soil 
in which to plant the cosmeas or any-— 
thing else that will fill an awkward 
gap. 

No matter whether his garden be 
large or small, there is nothing more 
shaming to the keen gardener than 
gaps where no gaps should be. To 
keep one’s borders well furnished from 
spring to autumn is the greatest art in 
gardening, and it offers a most stimu- 
lating challenge to one’s resourceful- 
ness. Bedding plants are the most 
rewarding fillers of gaps, whether 
these are accidental or whether they 
have been left on purpose for later 
planting. 

Much bedding comprises peren- 
nials that are on the borderline of 
hardiness. It may in many cases be 
worth leaving the plants out to stand 
the winter if they will—a procedure 
that is impossible where the routine of 
special beds is operating and summer 
bedding must inexorably be followed 
by spring, but perfectly feasible when 
bedding plants are growing side by 
side with hardy perennials in every 


LARGE-FLOWERED FUCHSIA HYBRID, MME. CORNELISSEN. When grown in the open such fuchsias flower in early August. 
(Right) CONVOLVULUS MAURITANICUS, WHICH HAS FLOWERS OF A DOG VIOLET COLOUR 
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GAZANIAS, WHICH LOOK WELL AT THE FRONT OF A MIXED BORDER 


part of the garden. Pentstemons of the bed- 
ding type are hardy in many parts of Britain, 
but even if they look a bit untidy in autumn, 
their top hamper must be left intact as 
a protection to the plants till spring. At 
that season it is of equal importance, for 
a good display, to cut the plants down 
to ground level. Flowering usually begins 
about mid-June. Some varieties, like the 
handsome red Southgate Gem, will go on 
blooming without letting up for a moment until 
October. Others, like Garnet, flower less pro- 
fusely after a tremendous initial surge of 
blossom. The finer-leaved kinds with slenderly 
tapering flowers are a great deal prettier than 
the coarser-leaved, fat gloxinia-flowered hy- 
brids. Pentstemons may prove to be hardy, but 
they are relatively short-lived perennials and it 

_ is wise to replace one’s clumps of them regularly 
every third or fourth year. 

Many of the large-flowered fuchsia hybrids 
are surprisingly hardy. Those of traditionally 
fuchsia colouring with red sepals and purple 
petals are the most reliable—Mrs. Popple, 
Avalanche and Scarcity, for example. But so, 
too, are many others. There is Mme. Corne- 
lissen, with red sepals and a white corolla 
marked with red pencilling; Display, with a 
pink calyx and a charmingly flared lilac skirt; 
Sunset, of similar shape, in flesh pink and 

salmon shading; Lena, a fat double fuchsia, 
flesh pink and violet purple; while the drooping 
habit of Marinka, whose globular red buds 
gleam like sealing-wax, fits it for a position at 
the top of a wall. But all the large-flowered 
fuchsias behave like herbaceous plants, not as 
shrubs, when grown wholly in the open, and this 
means that flowering gets under way rather 
later, in early August, than if they had been 
raised under glass and planted out. 

When one feels reasonably confident of a 
bedding plant’s ability to winter successfully in 
the open, it is still a necessary precaution to 
take a handful of cuttings each autumn, to keep 
by one in case of need. For the rest and where 
seed is not the answer, all the stock required for 
next year’s planting must be raised from soft 
autumn cuttings. The young plants resulting 
will generally be freer flowering than old stock 
that one has attempted to over-winter by lifting 
and housing it. This practice is seldom success- 
ful and in any case requires too much space. 
The rooting of soft cuttings, taken in Sep- 
tember, is very easy, and the young plants at 
the worst need to be kept at a temperature no 
higher than freezing point; many of them will 
cheerfully survive a few degrees of frost and for 
them, cold frame protection is enough. A dozen 
cuttings taken of each variety will allow bold 


groups to be made and a generous choice of 
sorts. 

Verbenas, with their warm, summery scent, 
are a specially grateful tribe. Certain strains and 
mixtures can be raised from seed, but cuttings 
must be taken of the best of the bunch, the 
deep, pinky-red Lawrence Johnston. Over- 
wintered in 34 in. pots, the plants can be put out 
in April and will flower from May to October—a 
good five months and a far longer period than 
could be had from spring-raised verbena seed- 
lings. Lawrence Johnston has a vigorous, mat- 
forming habit, so the plants need be set no 
closer than 15 ins. apart. They are useful for 
breaking the hard line 
of a paved path edge. 
Firefly is pure red with- 
out a trace of pink, but 
it is scentless and exacts 
rather a lot of work for 
successful results. Here 
the habit is upright and 
plants need a _ close 
spacing of 9 ins. They 
are very brittle at the 
collar, so that some 
twigging is advisable. 
Pure red, too, is a jewel 
for the rock garden, V. 
peruviana (chamaedri- 
folia). It has a creeping 
habit and will cover a 
generous area in the 
course of one year. 
Plants will sometimes 
survive the winter in a 
really well-drained spot. 
Another not quite hardy 
bedding plant for the 
rock garden is the little 
convolvulus, C. mauri- 
tanicus. It has flowers 
the colour of dog violets, 
perhaps even a little 
bluer, and has none of 
its relatives’ bad habits. 


Gazanias are some- 
times planted in rock 
gardens, being especi- 
ally useful for extend- 
ing this feature’s season, 
but many of the gor- 
geous modern hybrids 
tend to be a little too 
flamboyant if they are 
to associate with pre- 
cious alpines. Groups at 
the front of the mixed 
border look very well; 
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best of all, if one can find it, is a place on top 
of a 4-ft. retaining wall, where they can be 
studied at eye level. For these South African 
daisies, when at last the weather is brilliant 
enough to coax them into unfurling, reveal a 
vivid ground colour that is overlaid near the 
daisy’s centre with zones and spots of fantastic 
shading; most startling of these is a clear 
peacock green. 


There are many good bedding plants 
among the South African daisies, and all want 
sun and free drainage before everything. One 
of my favourites is Dimorphotheca ecklonis with 
rays that are white above and blue beneath and 
with a bright blue central disc. Its flowers are 
radiant stars when fully expanded, but have a 
quite different appeal when half open or half 
closed, so that the dusky blue reverse is seen. 
The almost pure blue daisies of Astey pappei are 
sprinkled over its neat green bush like hat-pins 
in a cushion. The similar but rather coarser 
growing Felicia amelloides has a nice habit of 
flowering on so generously into the winter that 
old plants are well worth potting up in the 
autumn to pick from in the cool greenhouse. 


Last, but not least, among the types of 
bedding plants, are those upon whose fleshy 
rhizomes or tubers we rely to bring them 
through the cold months: Salvia patens, cannas 
and, above all, the dahlias. I would plead 
strongly for the generous use of dahlias in mixed 
and herbaceous borders. They are valuable 
there for providing boldness of form at a season 
when purpose is most apt to run out at the 
border’s heels leaving an amorphous mess 
behind it. There is a mistaken idea abroad that 
dahlias won’t thrive among other plants, that 
they must be grown alone. Leaving their use 
for picking aside, I would say that the only 
sensible way to grow them is with other plants, 
with each group comprising one variety. Close 
planting also gives the best visual (though not 
the best cultural) results. The great essential 
in growing dahlias under these competitive 
conditions is to feed them really well. The small 
decorative and cactus types are the most satis- 
factory, and, by merely starting the tubers in a 
closed cold frame, one can have them in flower 
from early July onwards. 


“IT WOULD PLEAD STRONGLY FOR THE USE OF DAHLIAS 
IN MIXED AND HERBACEOUS BORDERS” 
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THE JAGUAR MARK VIII DE LUXE SALOON 


HE latest Jaguar Mark VIII de luxe re- 
tains many of the components used on the 
earlier Mk. VII, but the specification now 
includes the Borg-Warner automatic trans- 
mission. The standard Mk. VIII has a four- 
speed gearbox, with Laycock de Normanville 
overdrive. The earlier models of the Jaguar 
remained faithful to a properly-mounted gear 
lever on the floor of the car, instead of the 
device fitted beneath the steering wheel, but 
with this model the gear lever has been dis- 
carded completely for all normal motoring. 
Although the maximum power developed 
by the engine is the same as on the Mk. VII, the 
shape of the power curve has been altered, with 
the result that acceleration from low and 
medium speeds has been considerably improved. 
One important change which contributes to the 
improvement in performance is the use of 
valves of the same size as those on the C Type 
competition model. The compression ratio is 
retained at 8 : 1, and twin S.U. carburettors are 
used as well as a dual exhaust system. No 
manual choke is fitted, but starting from cold is 
looked after by an electrically-operated ancil- 
lary carburettor. The power delivered by the 


engine is 190 b.h.p. at 5,500 r.p.m. Despite this 


THE JAGUAR MARK VIII DE LUXE. This model is fitted with automatic transmission 


high power output the Jaguar engine is both 
* smooth and tractable. 

There is nothing unconventional about the 
suspension system, which is independent at the 
front by means of wishbones and torsion bars 
and has semi-elliptic leaf springs at the rear. 
The springing is remarkably good in practice, 
and appears capable of giving the soft ride 
required with a full load along a straight and 
smooth main road, while at the same time being 
stiff enough to make it stable and secure on 
rough roads at high speeds and on twisty sec- 
tions. 

Lockheed hydraulic brakes are fitted, and 
as they are given servo assistance the pedal 
pressure required for even maximum braking is 
low enough for the least strong of drivers. It is 
difficult to decide which amenities in the body- 
work to describe, and certainly impossible to 
mention them all. Hinged tool trays are fitted 
‘within the thickness of the doors, with the tools 
embedded in rubber; three cigarette lighters are 
provided, reachable by all occupants; a con- 
venient winding handle immediately below the 
fascia erects or retracts the wireless aerial. The 
rear compartment has two folding tables, be- 
tween which is a large space which could be 
most useful for papers, or parcels; there is an 
electric clock, illuminated when the side lights 
are switched on. A sliding roof is fitted—an 
extra which will be welcomed by many motor- 
ists, though some manufacturers say it is too 
difficult to fit. The fascia, door cappings and 
the folding tables are of highly polished wood- 
work, and the impression of luxury is completed 
by the thick rug fitted in the rear compartment. 

The Mk. VIII has a one-piece windscreen 
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which, together with the steeper rake of the 
windscreen pillars, has improved the vision to 
an appreciable extent. The seating position is 
higher than on earlier Jaguars, which con- 
tributes to enlarging the driver’s angle of 
vision and increasing his feeling of control. As 
both the driving seat rand the length of the steer- 
ing column are adjustable, it is possible for 
drivers of all sizes to find comfortable seating 
positions. Normal illumination of the instru- 
ments is by ultra-violet light, and this is a most 
restful and effective method. An extra move- 
ment of the instrument light switch gives a map- 
reading light, which causes some reflection in 
the windscreen. Each door is provided with an 
ashtray, but that in the driver’s door is rather 
awkwardly placed, and at night most of my 
cigarette ash went either on the floor or into 
the door pocket; a central ashtray fitted above 
the instruments would, I think, be better. 

Any reservations I may have had regarding 
the Borg-Warner automatic transmission sys~ 
tem have been completely removed as a result 
of my test of the Jaguar. While all the gears 
are still selected automatically, in response to 


the combined effects of engine speed and the 
load under which the car is working, and the 


driver controls the car entirely by the accelera- © 


tor and brake pedals, an overriding switch 
allows the driver to retain the intermediate 
gear in use for as long as road conditions or 
personal preference demand. In addition the 
intermediate gear can be selected by the driver 
in anticipation of road conditions to come. It 
is therefore possible to engage the lower gear 
before a corner, or to retain it in use in hilly 
districts. Thus the driver can overcome the 
automatism of this type of gear change when 
necessary, This will appeal to many experi- 
enced drivers. 

Before the car is moved away from rest 
it is only necessary to move a lever into one 
of the appropriate positions—Drive, Low and 
Reverse. Under all normal conditions the 
lever will be placed in Drive. The two other 
positions provided are Neutral and Park, and 
the engine can be started only with the lever in 
one of these two positions. With the lever in 
Park a transmission lock is provided, which can 
be most useful when one is parking on a steep 
hill. The position marked Low is unlikely to be 
used, except when one is motoring in exception- 
ally hilly country, or on ice or snow. A safety 
device is fitted to prevent damage should a 
thoughtless driver attempt to engage Low at a 
speed of over 40 m.p.h. 

Another interesting point is that the foot 
brake is fitted with an anti-creep device. Once 
the car has been stopped with the foot brake 
it is held against gravity. until the accelerator 
is next pressed. Restarting from rest is 
therefore a very simple operation. There is 
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of course no clutch pedal, and the brake pedal ~ 


is made extra wide so that a pleasant way of | 
driving is to use the right foot for the accelera- ( 
tor and the left foot for normal braking. 


Despite the large size of the car and its — 


weight of 35 cwt., the steering is very good, and 


it is only at low speeds that there is slight © 


circle of 38 feet, and one can surprise the drivers 


“heaviness apparent. There is a good turning © 


of smaller cars by the speed and tidiness with — ; 


which the car can be parked. On the open road — 
the Jaguar can be driven at very high speeds, _ j 
but thanks to the silence, comfort and lack of — 
wind noise the passengers will tend to think © 


that the speedometer is exaggerating greatly; — 


but at a true 96 m.p.h. it exaggerates only 


by about 4 m.p.h. On many occasions during — 
my test over 105 m.p.h. was indicated, and the — 


timed maximum I obtained was just over a” 


‘true 105 m.p.h. 


It might be thought that with such a j 


performance available in a large car the‘ 
petrol consumption would be excessive, but 1 
did not find this. The average throughout the 

period of my test worked out at 18.5 m.p.g., 

and at more normal touring speeds this could 

no doubt be improved. Driving at a steady © 
speed on direct drive, on a straight French road 

without villages, it should be possible to obtain ~ 
a figure of over 22 m.p.g. The one small point 

that detracts from the driver’s enjoyment of — 
the performance is that the accelerator has too 

strong a spring fitted, which means that an 
effort is required to obtain the correct opening 
for full acceleration after a slight check. 

Use of the overriding switch to obtain 
Maximum acceleration results in remarkable 
figures. A speed of 60 m.p.h. can be regained © 
from 40 m.p.h. in only 5.8 seconds, while the 
important range between 50 and 70 m.p.h. 
occupies only 6.5 seconds. Even during 


acceleration on direct drive the times for these _ 
speeds are very short—8.6 and 8.8 seconds — 
respectively. This ability to increase speed so 
quickly can contribute to one’s safety. During — 
the course of my test the car was driven both ~ 


with only the driver on board, and also with a 
full load of passengers. There was no appre- 
ciable difference in the handling qualities. My | 
passengers noticed a slight draught from one of 
the rear doors, but in every other respect the 
comfort was of an unusually high level. Start- 


ing was instantaneous on every occasion, and — 


the engine settled down very quickly to even 


running. The car heater and demister worked — 


very well, and only a few moments were re- 
quired to clear the screen completely. 


Each new model of the Jaguar underlines ~ 


the truly outstanding value offered. The com- 
bination of performance, comfort and safety 
provided in the Jaguar Mk. VIII does not seem 
to be surpassed by any other manufacturer. 


THE JAGUAR MARK VIII 
DE LUXE SALOON 


Makers: Jaguar Cars, Coventry. 
SPECIFICATION 
Price £1,997 17s. | Suspension 
(including P.T. £666 17s.) Independent (front) 
Cubic capacity 3,442 c.c. | Wheelbase 10 ft. 0 ins. 
Bore and stroke Track (front) 4 ft. 84 ins. 
83 x 106 mm.| Track (rear) 4 ft. 10 ins. 
Cylinders Six | Overall length 16 ft. 44 ins. 
Valves Overhead | Overall width _ 6 ft. 1 in. 
B.H.P. 190 at 5,500 r.p.m. | Overall height 5 ft. 3 ins, 
Carb. Twin S.U.| Ground clearance 74 ins. 
Ignition Lueas coil | Turning circle 38 ft. 
Oil filterTecalemit full-flow | Weight 35 ewt. 
Direct 4.27 to 1} Fuel cap. 17 galls. 
Intermediate 6.14/13.2 to 1 | Oil cap. 22 pints 
Low 9.86/21.1 to 1} Water cap. 22 pints 
Final drive Hypoid bevel | Tyres Dunlop 6.60 x 16 
Brakes Lockheed hydraulic 
servo 


PERFORMANCE 
Inter- Brakes: 30 to 0 in 34 feet 
mediate | (95 per cent. efficiency). 
5.6 secs. | Max. speed 105.4 m.p.h. 
sige etrol consumption 
7 4 18.5 m.p.g, at average 
11.4 secs.| speed of 50 m. p-h. 


Accelera- 
tion Direct 


30-50 8.2 sees. 
40-60 8.5 sees. 
0-60 (all gears) 
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| ARCHITECTURE IN FINLAND 


N connection with the presentation of the 
T Royal Gold Medal for Architecture to 
Professor Alvar Aalto, the distinguished 
Finnish architect, an exhibition of recent 
/Finnish architecture is being held at the 
|Royal Institute of British Architects 
jin Portland-place, W. It will remain open 
jtill May 2, but be closed during the Easter 
|holidays. 
| Even before Finland gained independence 
in 1918, Saarinen’s railway station at Helsingfors 
shad won fame as an outstanding modern build- 
jing. During the ’20s Alvar Aalto came to the 
|fore among modern designers not only of the 
| new country but of the world, and not least with 
his gracefully simple shapes for furniture in bent 
|birch plywood. The exhibition shows the wide 
range of his buildings, from the Sanatorium at 
/Paimio (1929-33), revolutionary i in its time and 
/still in the forefront of its kind, to recent office 
buildings. 

As this sample of photographs shows, the 
characteristics of his and his colleagues’ recent 
architecture are imaginative use of the nationa 
materials (among which timber is very im- 
portant) in thoroughly practical concep- ; “2 e _ dialing 
tions that acknowledge an _ essentiall wv y ea eee 
classical discipline of Racal grace expressed By POWER PLANT, PYHAKOSKI, FINLAND (1949), DESIGNED BY AARNE ERVI. 
an elegance of line typically Finnish. (Right) OLYMPIC STADIUM, HELSINKI (1952), BY LINDEGREN AND JANTTI 


s 


il 


|TEOLLISUUSKESKUS OFFICE BUILDING, HELSINKI (1952), BY REWELL AND PETAJA. (Right) KUDENEULE FACTORY, 
HANKO (1956), BY VILJO REWELL 


SANATORIUM, PAIMIO (1929-33), BY ALVAR AALTO. (Middle) STUDENTS’ RESTAURANT, OTANIEMI (1952), BY K. AND H. 
SIREN. (Right) RAUTATALO OFFICE BUILDING, HELSINKI (1954), BY ALVAR AALTO 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH PORCELAIN 


By STANLEY W. FISHER 


1.—HALF-PINT MUG OF CAUGHLEY PORCELAIN, DATED 1787. This was a trial piece and may have been painted to test various 


pigments. (Right) 2—COPELAND AND GARRETT PLATE PAINTED IN OVERGLAZE ENAMELS. Between 1833 and 1847. 


This 


was another trial piece; the letters and numbers probably refer to various pigments prepared by the artist 


T has been said of the early years of porcelain 
manufacture in this country that the real 
difficulty was not the application of decora- 

tion so much as making ware good enough to 
warrant it. In a sense that was so, for the new 
body was a tricky, unreliable substance, whereas 
the art of enamelling, on metals at least, had 
been known for many years, and there was cer- 
tainly no lack of skilled artists from the delft- 
making centres of Lambeth, Bristol and Liver- 
pool. Be that as it may, the fact remains that 
as the years went on customers became ever 
more discriminating and ever less satisfied with 
tentative copies of foreign wares bearing decora- 
tion applied, often carelessly, by artists of vary- 
ing ability. They were critical of pigments that 
varied from one piece to another, and of numer- 
ous variations of a set pattern by reason of 


carelessness or difference in technique. Indeed, 
it is true to say that then, as now, the public 
disliked those very characteristics that the col- 
lector has always considered to be attributes, 
and right up to the present day there has 
always been unceasing experiment in the decor- 
ating shops in an effort to ensure regularity of 
pattern and colour, to meet the stringent 
requirements of valued customers. 

The specimens illustrated are examples of 
trial pieces decorated to these ends. They are 
rare, because naturally enough there was seldom 
any reason why they should be preserved. Con- 
sider first the little half-pint mug of Caughley 
porcelain (Fig. 1), whose provenance is revealed 
by the nature of its paste and glaze, and whose 
strange decoration betrays its intent. Briefly, 


it consists of eight almost identical Chinese 


3.—FRONT AND (right) REVERSE OF A FLIGHTS WORCESTER VASE PAINTED BY 
JAMES PENNINGTON (c. 1805-10). This may have been a trial vase to commemorate the 


death of Nelson (see Fig. 4) 


scenes separated by brush-strokes, each bearing 
a letter of identification and each, as is evident 
from the word ‘‘Cobalt,’’ painted in a different 
tone of underglaze, violet-hued cobalt blue. 
Why was it made? 

Beneath the base, also in underglaze blue, 
is written the date of manufacture, May 22, 
1787, which was a year after Robert Chamber- 
lain set up in Worcester as a decorator of 
Thomas Turner’s white porcelain, sent down by 
river barge to Worcester. The tempting (and 
most probable) explanation of the making of 
this particular mug is that it was painted either 
at Caughley in order that it might be submitted 
to Chamberlain for approval, or at Worcester to 
test various mixtures of pigment on Turner’s 
porcelain. In any case, apart from any question 
of provenance or raison d’étve, it is clear that as 
long as 35 years after underglaze blue was first 
used on English porcelain there was still, 
surprisingly, some need for experiment in its 
most effective use. 

The decoration (if so it may be called) of 
the plate illustrated in Fig. 2 was painted in 
overglaze enamels. Now, enamelling was used 
just as often as underglaze blue on the very 
early English wares of the 1750s, with great 
success. At the same time the palette was not 
extensive, and for the most part there was little 
mixing of pure colours, which were perfectly 
suited to design in the Chinese taste. With the 
19th century, however, came a demand for 
naturalistic flower painting, for landscapes, and 
for figure subjects, and porcelain was more and 
more merely the canvas, as it were, for elaborate 
specialist decoration. New colours were in- 
vented, sometimes as the result of the discovery 
of new metals from whose oxides they were 
made. Furthermore, many of them proved to 
be incompatible with the porcelain body, flaking 
away with use. Here was need for more experi- 
ment, even at so late a date, but the problem 
that gave birth to this particular plate was of 
another kind, since it was decorated by a Spode 
specialist purely and simply because he needed 
to try out every possible combination of an 
extensive palette of clear and brilliant enamels. 
The piece bears a Copeland and Garrett mark of 
the period 1833-47, and the flowers (consisting 
of blue convolvulus, pink rose, fuchsia, sweet 
william, wild rose and heather), the finely 
rounded apple and the various kinds of exqui- 
sitely rendered leaves are in the style of an 


——_ 


) 


artist who decorated a bowl made 
for a Stoke-on-Trent inn. This 
was the Wheatsheaf; an ox was 
roasted for a centenary celebration, 
and its calcined bones were used in 
the making of the “bone china”’ 
body of the piece, now in the 
possession of the Spode concern. So 
much is known, but a most interest- 
ing problem is presented by the 
various letters and numbers, singly 
and in combination, that are 
scattered among the motifs. 

There are several possibilities. 
It has been suggested that the 
numbers might refer to varying 
temperatures in the enamelling 
kilns, since different pigments do, 
in fact, require different ranges of 
temperature for their proper firing, 
and that the letters KC might 
signify “Kiln Colours.’’ On the 
other hand, a firing denoted by, 
say, a numeral 2 would not be 
suitable for a pigment marked with 
a 5, and yet apparently every 
colour is perfectly fired, and at a 
single firing. I think it more 
probable that the various symbols 
are references in the artist's own 
private code to carefully prepared 
colours, and the various cryptic 
combinations (“Pin 5 & CX,” for 
instance) to mixtures of them, and 


that the whole was baked, as an experiment, at 
one firing. It is certain only that it was success- 
ful, that almost every change was rung upon 
the considerable palette and that the artist, 
judging by his accomplished brush-work, was 


no amateur or apprentice. 


The vase (Fig. 3) is not all it appears to be 
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4.—PAIR OF FLIGHTS WORCESTER VASES PAINTED BY 
JAMES PENNINGTON (1805-10), WITH NAVAL MOTIFS 


at first glance, as becomes obvious from the 
photograph of its reverse side. It was potted at 
the Flights Worcester factory early in the 19th 
century, and it was painted, or rather partially 
painted, by the famous James Pennington. In 
his well-known Catalogue of the Museum Collec- 
tion in the works R. W. Binns refers to it as 
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“a trial.”” Again, for what purpose? 
The answer almost certainly is 
suggested by a pair of vases, exactly 
similar as regards size and shape, in 
the National Maritime Museum at 
Greenwich, painted with similar 
Pennington subjects, but with a 
much less garish border pattern 
than that on the unfinished piece, 
which, to tell the truth, is somewhat 
flashy in bright royal blue, red, and 
black. Take note of the mournful, 
despondent lion and the sorrowful 
Britannia, and remember that the 
death of Nelson in 1805 was a 
national calamity. I think there is 
little doubt that someone connected 
with Nelson, and with previous 
experience of the fine work done at 
the Worcester factories in earlier 
years for the hero and for presenta- 
tion to him, commissioned a pair of 
commemorative vases. This un- 
finished one was the sample piece. It 
is a tempting thought that Lady 
Hamilton might have been the 
customer. At any rate, here in Fig. 4 
are the final results with their more 
restrained and entirely suitable 
borders. 

There is a great deal of romance 
in the study of potting and potters, 
if by romance we mean the spinning 
of webs of conjecture based upon 


such survivals as these. They do indeed com- 
prise one of the fascinating by-ways of collecting 
that lead us from the beaten track of technical 
perfection of everyday 19th-century wares. 
Illustvations: 1, F. A. Barrett Collection; 
2, Dy. R. J. Walker ; 3, Worcester Royal Porcelain 
Company; 4, National Maritime Museum. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PUBLIC ENQUIRIES 
_ AND PLANNING 


| IR,—While there is undoubtedly a 
' place for public enquiries in present- 
lay planning, there are times when 
-xcessive zeal in pressing for an en- 
juiry may defeat its own object. What 
appened at the public enquiry into 
;bhe proposal to establish an atomic 
’mergy station on Winfrith Heath, in 
Dorset, is a case in point. 

Last November the Dorset County 
Zouncil recommended that the Atomic _ 
Energy Authority’s application for 
Dermission to set up such a station 
thould be granted, subject to thirteen 
sonditions, one of the most important 
»f which concerned the provision of 
vater for the working of the station. 
|,ocal opponents of the scheme then 
\sked for a public enquiry into it, and 
his was duly held. 
| The upshot is that the Minister of 
|Zousing and Local Government has 
ipproved the Authority’s application, 
yut upheld only three of the con- 
jlitions stipulated by the County 
council, In particular, neither the 
Sounty Council nor the other inter- 
‘sted bodies any longer have control 
»ver the abstraction of water or the 
lischarge of radioactive wastes into the 
‘ea. In these and other. matters the 
|council is now dependent entirely on 
|he goodwill of the Authority in meet- 
ng its demands.—M. FE. Buck (Mrs.), 
Uhe Court, Chavmouth, Bridport, Dorset. 


HUSSAR UNIFORMS 


‘vom the Duchess of Beaufort 
}51R,—I was interested to seein your 
ssue of March 21 a photograph of a 
picture which we have at Badminton, 
jimder the heading Uniform of the 7th 
|Tussars. Our picture (4 ft. by 3 ft.) is 
jn oils and is signed by Ferneley and 
jlated 1815. It is inscribed: ‘‘ Charger 
bf the Marquess of Worcester, 10th 
dussars with Batman of the German 
-egion. The Peninsular War.’ The 
igures in the background are in blue 
vith red headgear. It may be of 
nterest that Lord Worcester, eldest 
on of the 6th Duke of Beaufort, was 


forbidden to go to the Peninsular 
War. So he took his hunters down to 
Southampton, chartered a sailing- 
vessel and went. He served on the 
Duke of Wellington’s staff throughout 
that campaign. 

The poodle depicted on the 
right-hand side of the picture was 
brought home by Lord Worcester, 
who found him beside a dead French 
officer. He became a great character 
at Badminton.—Mary BEAUFORT, 
Badminton, Gloucestershire. 


STAFFORDSHIRE WARE 


PLATE DECORATED 
CARTOON BY BRUCE BAIRNSFATHER 


Sce letter: Bairnsfather Cartoon on a Plate 


BAIRNSFATHER CARTOON 
ON A PLATE 


Str,—One of the most gifted humorists 
of the first World War was Capt. 
Bruce Bairnsfather, whose cartoons 
still have an appeal to the older 
generation.. No matter how tragic the 
circumstances, he usually found an 
outlet for his talent in seeing the in- 
congruous situation. Passing a small 
antique shop recently, I stopped to 
look in the window and when I saw a 


WITH A 


plate of the cartoon, “At present we 
are staying at a farm,’ I took the 
opportunity to buy this souvenir. It is 
Staffordshire ware, in three shades 
of sepia and ten inches in diameter.— 
T. G. Scott, 19, Gyranville-voad, 
Fallowfield, Manchester 14. 


THE ECONOMICS OF 
RACING 


Sir,—In his footnotes to Mr. H. 
Hodgson’s letter of March 21 Mr. 
Dare Wigan wrote that he would like to 
see a positive contribution by starting- 
price bookmakers to racing. This is 
really shadow-boxing without an 
opponent, for S.P. bookmakers have 
never said they are unwilling to con- 
tribute. What we have done, through 
our trade associations, is to link the 
suggestion for contributions to racing 
with the proposed new legislation. 
This hardly justifies a criticism that 
there is no “tangible proof’’ of co- 
operation. It would be just as illogical 
to criticise the Jockey Club because, 
in all their public announcements, 
they have based their relevant policy 
on the projected Bill. 

Many of Mr. Wigan’s remarks 
seem to spring from his belief that the 
proposed Bill is one “which has been 
shelved indefinitely, and which, even 
when it is presented, may not be 
passed.’”’ That assumption is refuted 
by all the available evidence. Not a 
single voice has been raised in defence 
of the betting law as it stands. On the 
contrary, mounting pressure from 
every side in favour of revision has 
been such that no Government could 
afford to ignore it. It is common 
knowledge that the Home Office is 
working on a new Betting Bill, and only 
a few weeks ago the Home Secretary 
re-affirmed the Government’s inten- 
tion of introducing such a Bill. So 
much is certain. What is uncertain is 
how the Bill will be framed, and to 
what extent the bookmaker will be 
affected by it. 

Any payments by the S.P. book- 
maker, for whatever purpose, must be 
related to what he can afford, and with 
new legislation pending no bookmaker 
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MID-19th-CENTURY ENGRAVING OF ICE-HOUSES BESIDE THE NINGPO RIVER, IN CHINA 
See letter: The Antiquity of Ice-houses 


can possibly foresee what the economic 
basis of his business may be twelve 
months hence. 

Mr. Wigan was on firmer ground 
when in your issue of March 28 he 
corrected Mr. Livingstone-Learmonth’s 
comparison of payments made to race- 
courses by bookmakers and by the 
tote. Such tote payments may be 
roughly comparable with the book- 
makers’ betting fees, but in addition 


to their betting fees the bookmakers 


pay approximately twice as much again 
in admission fees for themselves and 
their employees. 

pear bts Livingstone - Learmonth’s 
contention that the bookmakers’ bet- 
ting fees are taxed seems rather an 
unfair criticism of race-course execu- 
tives, for it implies that these fees are 
being used for a purpose that was 
never intended—that is, for increasing 
the taxable profits of race-course 
companies. The bookmakers’ betting 
fees were legalized by Parliament to be 
used for the benefit of racing, in the 
same way as tote grants. If they are 
being used for the benefit of racing— 
for example, in reducing admission 
fees or increasing prize money— 
race-course managements will clearly 
not be paying income-tax on them.— 
S. M. Brown, Charmouth, Dorset. 


FOR STORING COPPER 
JELLY-MOULDS 


S1r,—The article on English domestic 
copper-ware by Bernard Hughes 
(Country Lire, March 21) has re- 
minded me that I never passed on to 
you the solution to half of the puzzle 
picture which I sent you four years 
ago and which you published in your 
issue of March 13, 1953, under the 


caption of “‘A Victorian Stand and a 
Georgian Box of Uncertain Purpose.”’ 
The stand, one of a pair, turned out to 
be for holding copper jelly-moulds 
(inverted) when not in use, and, 
judging by a similar example in the 
Regency kitchen at Brighton Pavilion, 
it may be earlier than I had thought. 

The purpose of the box is not yet 
proved, but it is now thought that 
this type of box may have been used 
for wigs when travelling.—EpWwarpD 
H. Pinto, Oxhey Woods House, 
Northwood, Middlesex. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF 
ICE-HOUSES 


Si1r,—In your issue of September 13, 
1956, I wrote that it was rarely that 
sufficient ice was not formed in this 
country to provide an adequate 
annual stock for an ice-house. Perhaps 
others besides myself who keep records 
will agree that the past winter was 
exceptional; certainly not enough ice 
was formed on my own pond even to 
replenish any stocks that might have 
remained from the severe 1955-56 
winter in the ghost of the ice-house 
that once stood on its banks; nor was 
there any heavy fall of snow to use as 
a substitute. 

Your readers may be interested in 
my engraving of Chinese ice-houses 
described by Robert Fortune in 1843. 
They stood in rice-fields beside the 
Ningpo River. The ice was collected 
from around them when the fields were 
flooded in winter. They were placed 
so that in summer there was certain 
drainage around their bases. Each 


covered an area of 20 yards by 14 
yards, was built of mud and stone, and 
Fortune 


then thatched. 


recorded 


that these buildings were used solely 
as cold stores, principally for fish, and 
he urged that a similar construction 
should be used in Britain, since the 
cost was much less than that of our 
conventional subterranean type. 

These Chinese ice-houses must 
surely give a clue to the antiquity of 
the discovery of the uses of refrigera- 
tion.—MiLr~s HapFrieLtp, 39, Ham- 
stead-hill, Birmingham, 20. 


AN UNUSUAL CLOCK 


S1r,—The interest shown by many 
people in old clocks prompts me to 
send you the accompanying two 
photographs which I took of the 
ancient one-handed clock in the tower 
of Colerne Church, in Wiltshire, for 
this old timekeeper has some rather 
odd features. 

The mechanism is mainly con- 
structed of hand-wrought iron, and is 
somewhat similar to that of a number 
of other old West Country clocks. It 
does seem, however, that, at some time 
it has been ingeniously converted from 
a one-day to an eight-day clock. This 
was done by the addition of two 
extra main wheels, which certainly 
seem to be of later date than the rest 
of the clock. 

To enable these wheels to drive 
the wheels that were originally the 
main wheels, the weight-barrels were 
removed, and small toothed wheels 
were fitted in their places. The new 
main -wheels were then fitted below 
the rest of the mechanism. These 
extra wheels can be seen in the lower 
part of the first photograph. 


Another strange feature, which 


I do not remember ever having seen 
elsewhere, is that the pendulum is in 


the middle of the mechanism, as also is | 


the vertical shaft that drives the hand 
on the external dial. 
driven from the timekeeping part of 


This shaft is/ 


the clock by means ofa queer kind of — 


bevel gearing that is clearly visible in 
the middle of the picture. 
The clock weights are very un- 


usual, for they consist of large spheri- | 


cal lumps of Bath stone. The object of - 


making them in this shape was, 
apparently, to prevent them from 
resting on one another as they descend 
in the restricted space available for 
the weight chute. 


The escapement is a renewal, but, — 


apart from this and the two added 
main wheels, the clock seems to have 
been little altered since it was made. 
Iam told that it goes well, and is quite 
a good timekeeper. There seems no 


reliable information as to its age, but, 


as a rough guess, I would say that it 
might be of the 17th century.—T. R. 
Ropinson, 5, Upper Cranbrook-road, 
Redland, Bristol, 6. 


RELICS OF OLD LONDON 
BRIDGE 


Sir,—I have a gold-mounted pocket 
snuff-box with the following in- 
scription minutely engraved on a 
gold shield: “This Box is part of an 
oak Pile that was 656 years in the 
foundation of Old London Bridge, 
being put down A.D. 1176 by Peter, 
a Priest, who was the Engineer; & 
taken up A.D. 1832 by the Revd. Wm. 
Jolliffe, Curate of Colmar, Hants, 
Builder of New London Bridge.” 
A second small shield bears the 
following inscription: ‘“‘A small Relic 
of Old London Bridge, presented to 
Mr. Nathan Dunn, Chinese Collection, 


n 


THE MECHANISM OF THE TOWER CLOCK OF COLERNE CHURCH, WILTSHIRE. (Right) THE SPHERICAL CLOCK WEIGHTS, MAD 
OF BATH STONE, 
See letter: An Unusual Clock 


London, July 1843, by J. Overston, 
92[?], Great Tichfield Street.”” How 
did a Hampshire curate come to be 
“the builder of New London Bridge,” 
and who was Mr. Nathan Dunn, to 
whom J. Overston presented the box? 
Are other souvenirs known to have 
been made from the oak piles of Old 
London Bridge?—P. C. D. Munpy, 
Ickleton, Cambridgeshire. 

[The Rev. William Jolliffe was 
one of the contractors for the new 
bridge, which was opened in 1831.— 
ED.] 


UNORTHODOX GOLF 
HAZARDS 


Sir,—Recent correspondence regard- 
ing the ball-stealing habits of crows on 
golf-courses reminds me of a similar 
hazard, also necessitating the use of 
fore-caddies, which I experienced 


some years ago in Beira, Portuguese 
East Africa. 

In this case the golfers’ enemies 
are not birds but land crabs, ranging in 
span from about six to nearly twelve 
inches, which have their holes on the 


A DATURA, PROBABLY D. SUAVEOLENS, 
BETTER KNOWN AS ANGEL’S TRUMPET, 
IN BLOOM IN NATAL 


See letter: Moonflower and Angel's Trumpet 


edges of most of those fairways, 
bordered on one side by tidal creeks, 
‘which form the boundaries...of the 
course. 
The first time I played there I was 
warned by my host of the activities of 
these crabs and, Iam afraid, was some- 
what sceptical, thinking that perhaps, 
as a newcomer, my leg was being 
pulled. However, after a few holes my 
host, who had been slicing regularly 
and causing his fore-caddie to station 
himself more to the right on each fair- 
way, suddenly hooked, the ball finish- 
ing well to the left and in plain view. 
Before the fore-caddie had time 
to run across the fairway we all saw 
the ball suddenly begin to move, and 
then it just disappeared on the edge of 
the fairway. When we arrived at the 
spot a minute or two later there was 
nothing to be done, as it was impossible 
to know into which of the many crab- 
holes it had been taken. 
During the round we saw hun- 
dreds of these crabs of different sizes 
all over the course, but were lucky 
enough to lose no more balls, 
Later, in the club-house, I was 
\informed that no member ever played 
“without a fore-caddie, as so many 
balls had been lost in the past in this 
way that the extra expense was con- 

sidered well worth while as a form of 
insurance premium.—Davip ROoFFEY, 
The Bath Club, S.W.1. 


VULTURES IN INDIA 

S1r,—The letters concerning the seiz- 
ing of golf balls bring to my mind the 
sandy wastes surrounding Ferozepur, 
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in the Punjab, where one afternoon 
a girl aged six and her mother might 
have been seen, armed with golf 
clubs, frantically endeavouring to 
force an offal bird to relinquish its 
attempt to swallow their borrowed 
golf ball, which had landed beside it. 
The antics of this hideous variety of 
smallish vulture, with its dirty-white 
plumage, scraggy neck and partly 
bald head, presented a ludicrous spec- 
tacle, but there was no time to laugh 
as it persisted with something like suc- 
cess, and only the close flailing of golf 
clubs by feminine arms and loudly 
repeated commands to “drop Daddy’s 
golf ball’ made it finally depart with- 
out its trophy.—ALIson Hawkins, 
Shipmeadow Place, Beccles, Suffolk. 
EMUS IN IRELAND 
Sir,—Apropos of your correspon- 
dence about crows swallowing golf 
balls;) im) the 790s my uncle) {Sir 
Charles Barrington, of Glenstal Castle, 
Co. Limerick, had a nine-hole course 
in the deer park. Among the odds 
and ends in the park were three 
emus. They had a good idea as to 
how far the average 
golfer could drive, and 
would hide in the bracken 
abreast of where a drive 
would finish. They would 
then nip out and swallow 
the ball or balls. To a 
small boy it was fun to 
watch the bulge in their 
necks slowly, very slowly, 
going down—also the 
fury of the golfer. 
Luckily, they were 
tidy birds, and always 
did their “daily dutv”’ by 
the keeper’s hut, where 
the balls were duly re- 


covered, intact except 
for the paint. Being 
gutty balls, they were 


no trouble to re-paint.— 
G. C., PENTLAND, The 
Hutch,  Chinthurst-lane, 
Shalforvd, Guildford, 
Surrey. 


MOONFLOWER 
AND ANGEL’S 
TRUMPET 


S1r,—I was interested in 
Mr. Hodson’s letter (Feb- 
tuary 28) about. the 
West African moonflower 
(Ipomaea bona-nox). 
South Africa has a 
beautiful moonflower, 
the botanical species of 
which I do not know, but which I do 
not think is an ipomaea. Its flower is 
ebviously quite different from that of 
which Mr. Hodson gives such delight- 
ful photographs, being large and bell- 
shaped. It is waxy-white and gives 
out its delicious scent only in the even- 
ing. The tree flowers about every two 
months. The enclosed photograph of 
one was taken in Natal during the 
evening when the flowers and their 
scent were at their best. 

I brought home with me from 
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THE STUMP OF A BEECH TREE AT TYNINGHAME, EAST 


LOTHIAN, PLANTED IN OR ABOUT 


1607 


See letter: An Old Beech Tree 


South Africa some seeds of an ipomaea 
(Morning Glory Heavenly Blue), 
which we bring on quite successfully 
in the greenhouse and from which we 
get many lovely blossoms. In 
shape they are just like those in Mr. 
Hodson’s photographs.—MARGERY 
SmiTH (Miss), Agneta Cottage, Chalford- 
hill, Stvoud, Gloucestershire. 

[The plant described by our cor- 
respondent is a datura—probably 
D. suaveolens. It is more commonly 
known as angel’s trumpet, and is not 
related to. the ipomaeas.—ED. ] 


AN OLD BEECH TREE 


From the Earl of Haddington 
Si1r,—The following measurements of 
a beech tree recently felled here on 
account of storm damage may be of 
interest to some of your readers, 
though, of course, no record is claimed 
for them: height 80 ft.; circumference 
at breast height 19 ft. The 9 ft. of 
bole contained 203 cubic feet, weigh- 
ing about 9 tons; 350 annual rings were 
counted, so the tree would have been 
planted in or about 1607. It bore a fine 
canopy of leaf last year, and, although 
parts of the tree were rotten, a 
considerable amount will be used 
for mining timber. — HappiIneTon, 
Tyninghame, Dunbar, East Lothian. 


A WELSH NUTCRACKER 


Srr,—From the same source as the 
Welsh marriage bell you recently 
illustrated I was given the enclosed 
photograph of a carved boxwood nut- 
cracker, which you may like to repro- 
duce. The inscription runs: “‘As God 
hath appointed so am I contented. 
I.M. 1664.” I believe it was found in 
Pembrokeshire. 

Wooden nutcrackers have been 
made in more recent times in Wales, 
but of much simpler patterns.—M. W., 
Hereford. 


A WELSH CARVED BOXWOOD NUTCRACKER DATED 1664 
See letter: A Welsh Nutcracker 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 
Metal Calendar.—I was much interest- 
ed to see the photograph in CouNTRY 
Lire of March 14 of a circular metal 
calendar of 1761. By a coincidence a 
calendar of this type was given to me 
only two days before. It was dated 1807 
and bears the names of Messrs. 
Kempson and Kindon, of Birmingham, 
who presumably made it.—RoNALD 
B. Haynes, Watermill House, Loose, 
Maidstone, Kent. 


Wild Daffodils.—Referring to Mr. 
Cecil French’s letter in your issue of 
March 28, from his description of the 
daffodils in question it rather looks as 
though Maurice Hewlett’s John Sen- 
house must at some time have 
passed through the Crediton neighbour- 
hood of Devon, or—a more matter-of- 
fact suggestion—that some at least of the 
many admirers of that character must 
have felt the urge to follow in his 
footsteps.—WILLIAM TyTE, Westwood, 
Alvesford, Hampshire. 


White Stoats.—Apropos of the letter 
about a white stoat (March 28), on 
March 20 I watched for about ten 
minutes a white weasel working the 
garden hedge and I was fortunate at 
one time to be within three yards of it. 
I have seen what is usually termed a 
white stoat or weasel on one or two 
occasions before, but the colour has 
been more of a dirty cream. The 
weasel in question was pure white and 
if snow had been on the ground at the 
time it would have been impossible to 
seeit.—J.WINDER, The Grange, Takeley, 
Bishop’s Stortford, Hertfordshire. 


Date and Place of Marriage.— 
Can any of your readers help me 
to ascertain the date and the place 
of marriage of Elizabeth Gore- 
Booth, who is thought to have been 
born about 1800? She was a member 
of the well-known Gore-Booth family 
of Lissadill, Co. Sligo, Eire, and was 
probably the daughter of Sir Robert 


Newcomen Gore-Booth, the third 
baronet. She is believed to have 
married Roger Rooney, of whom 


nothing is known, and to have had, 
perhaps among other children, a son, 
Felix Rooney.—RoseErt Levine, 150, 
Haven-avenue, New York 32, N.Y. 


Chimney-sweep Figures. — I am 
afraid your correspondent G.B.W., 
writing about an Enoch Wood figure 
of a chimney-sweep in the Ernestine 
collection at the Folklore Museum, 
Kirkstall Abbey, Leeds, is in error as 
to any connection between the model 
and the artist Cruickshank, as the 
latter did not exist when the Stafford- 
shire figure was made. It was similar 
to a model by Ralph Wood which, in 
its turn, was taken from one by Cyfflé, 
of Lunéville, referred to in your issue 
of February 28. Ralph Wood used the 
same model with additions to indicate 
other trades also.—S. A. HENRY, 
61, Overstrand Mansions, Battersea 
Park, S.W.11. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
SILVERSMITHS 


CARRINGTON & Co., LTD. 
CourT JEWELLERS 

130, REGENT STREET, 

LonpDon, W.1. 

REGENT 3727 
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NCESTOR to the drab uniformity of 
A present-day agricultural workers’ garb 
of factory-made overalls and surplus 
‘Service clothing is the smock-frock of more than 
a century ago. Just as the discarded battle- 
dress and bib and brace end their days unsung, 
so have all but a few of these ungainly garments 
disappeared without record. Nevertheless, 
regarded in perspective, they possess an 
intrinsic interest as one of the last remnants of 
peasant costume in this country. 

The word smock reminds most people 

of a gathering stitch used in embroidery. Yet 
its root is apparently a verb meaning to creep 
or creep into. An archaic application is to a 
woman’s undergarment, and, by allusion, to 
womankind. The word frock, on the other 
hand, has long been used for an upper garment 
worn by men. (An unfrocked priest is one 
deprived of his status, symbolised by such a 
garment; sailors’ jerseys were originally known 
as jersey frocks.) The composite word, smock- 
frock, which sounds so redundant, is really a 
most expressive description of a man’s outer 
garment which looks like a woman’s chemise of 
Victorian days. The needlework meaning 
appears to be a recent and allusive one, since 
smock-frocks commonly exhibited that parti- 
cular stitch. 
_ Anyone interested in smock-frocks as a 
rural bygone will find they have been little 
studied, and that what little has been written 
about them is for a large part non-factual, 
nostalgic, or written from the embroidery 
angle. Of such questions as the period when 
they became a common labourers’ dress, 
whether they were universally worn or confined 
to certain trades or crafts, and whether they 
showed regional variations or followed a stand- 
ard design and stitchery, very little seems 
known. 

In The English Rural Labourer G. E. 
Fussell quotes the 1703 hiring agreement of a 
Yorkshire servant who was to have, besides his 
wages, “20s. to buy him a frock with for brew- 
ing, and a livery vizt. coat breeches hat and 
stockings.’ He sounds, however, an indoor 
servant, and his “frock’’ may have been simply 
an overall. It seems significant that only one 
illustration in this book (George Morland’s 
Cottage Fiveside) depicts what might be a smock- 
frock. Fussell also quotes William Pennant 
(1801), who saw near Chichester, Sussex, “men 
clad in smock frocks over their clothes.’”’ In 


2.—_SMOCK-FROCK OF THE SECOND 
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THE VANISHED SMOCK-FROCK 


By MARGARET U. JONES 


1.—SMOCK-FROCK MADE BY A HEREFORDSHIRE WOMAN 
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BEFORE 1835. Smock- 


frocks “possess an intrinsic interest as one of the last remnants of peasant costume in this 
country” 


G. M. Trevelyan’s Illustrated English Social 
History are reproduced two pictures of 18th- 
century agricultural labourers, yet only one 
wears a smock-frock, unfortunately seen in back 
view. 

A piece of embroidery known to me, 
worked in human hair on silk by a girl in 1794, 
shows a farm-yard scene with only one among 
eight labourers wearing a smock-frock, and he 
is further distinguished by the long whip he 
carries. Three women wear long gowns and 
aprons. Probably contemporary pictures, rather 
than writings, are more likely to provide more 
accurate information about the dates when this 
garment was worn. 

The New English Dictionary, however, 
gives two useful quotations, their dates signifi- 
cantly later. In 1840 Dickens wrote in The Old 
Curiosity Shop of men who had “lounged about 
all night in smock frocks and leather leggings”’; 
while in 1883 Hardy stated in Longmans 
Magazine that “the genuine white smock-frock 


The 


HALF OF THE 19th CENTURY. 


epaulettes may have provided protection from the rain or the rubbing of a yoke 


. .. and the whitey brown one... are rarely 
seen now afield.’”’ Cobbett and Joseph Arch 
used the word symbolically, as far apart as 
1808 and 1898: “smock frocked politicians” 
and “smock frock against cloth coat,’’ in the 
same sense as the phrase “town and gown.” 

One would expect to find references to such 
a bygone as smock-frocks in Hardy’s novels, but 
they are tantalisingly meagre. In Under the 
Greenwood Tree (which, said Hardy in his 1896 
preface, depicted village life of 50 years earlier) 
he clothes the “stalwart ruddy men and boys” 
assembled for practice in Mellstock parish choir 
“mainly in snow-white smock-frocks, em- 
broidered upon the shoulders and breasts, in 
ornamental forms of hearts, diamonds, and zig- 
zags.”’ Thomas Leaf, who was “very clever for 
a silly chap” and came uninvited to Fancy 
Day’s wedding “wearing a long smock-frock of 
pillow case cut and of a snowy whiteness,”’ had 
enough sense of occasion to “put on a clane 
shirt and smock-frock.’’ In his preface to Far 
from the Madding Crowd (1895-1902) Hardy 
writes that in Weatherbury “the long smock- 
frocks” have, with other things, “nearly dis- 
appeared.’ It was Gabriel Oak, putting himself 
up for hire after his ten years’ independence as a 
farmer, when his garb consisted of a “low 
crowned felt hat” and a “coat like Dr. 
Johnson’s,’”” who exchanged his overcoat for 
a “shepherd’s regulation smock-frock.’”’ He 
obtained it from a “‘ready-made clothes shop 
[with a] large rural connection.” 

The “local livery” worn by another of 
Hardy’s heroes—Angel Clare in Tess of the 
da’ Urbervilles—was not, however, a smock-frock. 
Angel wore the “ordinary white [linen] pinner 
and leather leggings of a dairy farmer’’ and 
as he wore this ‘‘milking gear . . . nobody could 
have guessed what he was.’ This novel, it 
seems worth noting, refers to two other peasant 
garments, in addition to pattens—“‘ cotton sun- 
bonnets with great flapping curtains to keep off 
the sun” and “the brown rough ‘wropper’ or 
overall, the old-established and most appro- 
priate dress of the field women, which the young 
ones were abandoning.’’ The men, busy with 
the reaping machine, had no such uniform, 
except for their “print shirts and trousers.” 

The disappearance of smock-frocks is 
better known than their introduction, since it 
comes within living memory. Victorian Snap- 
shots, by Paul Martin (1939), reproduces a 
photograph taken about the 1890s of one James 
Stevens, the Tring centenarian, being féted in 
his birthplace. He is enveloped in a voluminous 
smock-frock, so little but his face is seen, pro- 
truding like a tortoise and festooned in white 
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3.—PATTERN OF HEARTS AND FOLIAGE ON A _ MID-19th- CENTURY 
SMOCK-FROCK 


whiskers, the whole incongruously surmounted 
by a black bowler hat. He and his dress are 
obviously a rarity, and though sunbonnets 
appear in other countryside photographs of that 
period, there are no other smock-frocks. 

Although smock-frocks are represented in 
most museum costume departments, the 16 
examples in Hereford Museum comprise prob- 
ably one of the most comprehensive series, with 
the additional value of being mostly local. Ten 
are made of very thick cotton drill, mostly worn 
and faded to a drab cream, though a scarcely 
worn one is nearer light khaki. Of the remainder, 
four are of plain woven linen, one bleached 
white, and one unwashed, the colour of light 
cardboard. The remaining two (of unbleached 
and blue cotton) belong to the category of craft 
revival and will not be considered. This uni- 
formity of white and unbleached fabric suggests 
that the reporting of William Howitt was closer 
to fancy than to fact, when he wrote in Rural 
Life in England (1837): “In Herefordshire and 
in that direction he [the English peasant, 
shepherd and drover] sports the olive-green 
smock.” 

How expressive is Hardy’s phrase “of 
pillow case cut”! Style is scarcely a word to 
use when attempting to describe the shape of 
smock-frocks. Rather are they like the crea- 
tions I and my fellow members of the Women’s 
Institute made in a recent competition, clothing 
a partner out of one newspaper and a dozen 
pins. For the body two widths of 36-in. wide 
material (or three of 30-in. material) are used 
without shaping and gathered into a shoulder 
yoke. To this the sleeves are attached at right 
angles, cut from half a width, and if necessary 
given under-arm fullness by a triangular gusset. 
Cuffs, pockets, collar and what I can only 
describe as epaulettes complete the tailoring of 
this long, loose garment, which apparently 
extended to below the knee. No two smocks are 
quite alike; each is cut, made up and embroi- 
dered entirely by hand. Used as we are to mass- 
produced clothes, it is this individuality which 
gives smock-frocks their charm. 

Common characteristics emerge, however. 
Four smock-frocks are reversible, like that 
shown in Fig. 1. I am told they are known in 
Sussex as “round frocks.’’ Perhaps half way 
through the week the dirty side was relegated 
to the back. Eight are, in effect, coat overalls, 
as in Fig. 2, while two are buttoned a short 
distance only down the front. It is only the 
coat-style which. has pockets, though not every 
such garment has them. 

A coarse unbleached linen thread, or a finer 
thread used two or even four ply, is employed 
both for stitching the seams and for the 


embroidery. One exception has machiine- 
stitched tucks in place of smocking. The buttons 
are mostly of bone, with mother-of-pearl .and 
metal as alternatives, and are used for the neck 
and front fastenings and cuffs, and occasionally 
to secure the epaulettes. It seems difficult to 
escape the conclusion that these were functional 
—giving perhaps added protection from the 
rain, or softening the pressure of a wooden yoke. 
They cannot be a local feature, since Alice 
Armes, in English Smocks, illustrates them on a 
Shropshire example, while the Manchester Gal- 
lery of English Costume has two, one from 
Somerset. 

But it is, of course, the embroidery which 
makes the garment. Hardy’s field women evi- 
dently wasted no time on elaborating their own 
brown “‘wroppers,’’ and 
sunbonnets, I believe, 
are merely tucked and 
quilted. Perhaps em- 
broidering one’s sweet- 
heart’s or husband’s 
smock-frock gave an 
outlet for love, pride 
and more than a little 
ostentatious rivalry. 

The smocking stitch, 
also known as stem 
stitch, is a perfect in- 
stance of beauty and 
utility going hand in 
hand. Without the 
elastic gathering of the 
body and _ sleeves it 
creates these garments 
would indeed be un- 
wearable—one_ inferior 
specimen already men- 
tioned is actually tucked 
in place of smocking. A 
single stem stitch design 
would, of course, have 
done the job. Yet par- 
ticularly on the main 
panels of smocking on 
chest and back (which 
Alice Armes calls “‘tub- 
ing’), on the cuffs and 
even on the inch-wide 
smocking on the top of 
the sleeves, are delight- 
ful variations of rope, 
basket and chevron 
stitches, resulting in 
what Professor Pevsner 
wouldsurely callanother 
instance of the “ Eng- 
lish delight in surface 
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patterning [on a] grid of uprights and 
horizontals.” ? 
Except in so far as overstitching strengthens 
a fabric, there seems no useful purpose for the 
panels of flat stitching on either side of the 
smocking, on the yoke, and particularly on the 
wider collars and epaulettes. Yet there appear on 
the Herefordshire examples the most elaborate 
and individual designs. Indeed, some writers 
have gone so far as to suggest that by these 
designs was the trade of the wearer displayed: 
wheels for carters, trees for woodmen, crooks 
for shepherds, hearts for milkmaids, and so on. 
(I have found no,évidence that women wore 
smock-frocks.) But there is no record of the 
trades of those who wore these Herefordshire 
smock-frocks. And if this thesis is correct, one, 
showing hearts, wheels and leaves, must have 
been worn by a very versatile workman indeed. 
These simple basic shapes of hearts, 
roundels, leaves and zig-zags, worked in feather 
and chain stitch, in endless variety and in- 
dividuality, seem essentially peasant designs— 
not identical yet always alike—just as the 
geometric patterns painted on canal narrow 
boats share a common inspiration. And if only 
because so much of this kind of thing has 
vanished without trace, it seems worth while to 
record what survives. . 
Why did smock-frocks disappear in this 
country, though in other European countries a 
comparable garment still survives? Two reasons 
suggest themselves. The growing influence of 
industrial town life on the country must have 
made such an expression of rustic simplicity 
unpopular, while the availability of cheap 
machine-made clothes would provide an easy 
alternative. Then there is the increasing use of 
farm machines. Virtues smock-frocks un- 
doubtedly have. Their complete coverage must 
have given excellent protection against the 
wear and tear of ordinary clothes; their loose- 
ness must have helped to keep the wearer warm 
in winter and cool in summer, especially 
valuable features for the wagoners and 
shepherds who seem to have worn them most; 
while to a certain extent they are windproof and 
showerproof. But for handling machinery the 
unconfined looseness of smock-frocks must have 
been positively dangerous. Perhaps then, as well 
as symbolising a more individual life, the van- 
ished smock-frock also stands for a slower 6ne. 
Photographs : W. T. Jones 


4.—SMOCK-FROCK WITH BELL DESIGN WORKED ON THE 
COLLAR AND SHOULDER YOKE 
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THE TEEMING LIFE OF THE SOIL 
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Written and Illustrated by WILLIAM J. GUILD 


‘oach horse beetle; 4, larva of ground beetle; 5, predacious ants; 6, predacious mites. 
?ESTS WHICH ATTACK FARM CROPS. 
field slug; 7, root maggot and pupa; 8, root aphis or greenfly. 


| HROUGHOUT the year, in the country- 
side round about us, there is always an 
abundance of beauty and interest that is 
atisfying to both the eye and the mind. Yet it 
$ probably true to say that few who walk the 
ills, the fields or the country lanes and admire 
he profusion of trees, flowers, birds and insects 
ealise that as they walk they are passing over 
nother world in the soil beneath their feet— 
| world in which there is as much variety below 
round as may be seen above ground, the world 
yf the soil animals. 
| The soil world is not a well-known world, 


AIRS, 
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even to the ardent naturalist, for soil is a difficult 
substance to examine, and the small animals are 
often difficult to extract and study. Neverthe- 
less, we know that within the soil dwell great 
numbers of tiny animals of many shapes, 
colours, sizes and habits, ranging from the tiny 
mites no larger than a pinhead to the larger 
earthworms which may be nearly a foot long. 
In fact, the soil animals form very mixed popu- 
lations, representing hundreds of different 
species from nearly every major group in the 
animal kingdom. 

It has long been known that some soil 


(About natural size.) 
1, leather-jacket; 2, cutworm; 3, wireworms; 4, chafer grub; 5, black keeled slug; 6, banded 
(Three-quarters of natural size) 


(Right) SOME OF THE SOIL 


animals which feed habitually on living plant 
material, particularly on root systems, can 
assume the status of pests. This is so under 
conditions of cultivation, when the number of 
plants per acre is strictly limited. The leather- 
jacket (larva of the daddy-long-legs), the wire- 
worm (larva of the click beetle), the cutworms 
(larvee of the owlet moth), many root-infesting 
maggots (larve of flies), slugs, eelworms and 
many others are all well known, and even com- 
paratively small populations of these species 
may do mich economic damage; 500,000 wire- 
worms, 100,000 leather-jackets or 50,000 slugs 


OME BRITISH EARTHWORMS, OF WHICH THERE MAY BE AS MANY AS TWO MILLION PER ACRE IN THE AVERAGE FIELD. 
, deep burrowing species; 2, topsoil inhabiters; 3, the most active decomposers of organic matter; 4, cocoons (reproductive capsules containin 
he eggs). (One and a half times natural size.) (Right) TUNNELS MADE BY EARTHWORMS IN THE SOIL, WHICH ENABLE AIR 


ND WATER TO GET TO THE ROOTS OF PLANTS. 


The soil, with a layer of organic matter on top, was in a glass culture 


12 x 30 x $ims.; two deep burrowing worms formed the tunnel system in four weeks 
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per acre are sufficient to cause the farmer 
trouble. Under natural conditions of grass land, 
woodland or scrub, however, such small popula- 
tions would seldom have anysignificanceas pests. 

Possibly a population of 100,000 or 500,000 
per acre does not strike one as being small, but 
consider by comparison the numbers of some of 
the other soil animals. In any field the earth- 
worms alone may number up to two million per 
acre—a very much higher figure than was first 
estimated by Charles Darwin; the small, white, 
half-inch-long enchytraeids, which are close 
allies of the earthworms, may number up to 
20 million per acre. This sounds quite impres- 
sive, but even these figures are dwarfed when 
we realise that the spring-tails, which are 
jumping insects 4 inch long, can muster 300 
million per acre, while the soil mites may reach 
the astonishing total of three to four 
thousand million. Even a handful of 
leaf mould may contain many hundreds 
of tiny animals, while a good-sized popu- 
lation may be carried on the soil adher- 
ing to farm implements or workers’ 
boots. Just ask the farmer about the 
spread of potato-root eelworm. 

Although some soil animals gain 
notoriety as a result of their activities, 
not all of them are pests. Many of them, 
including the most numerous, and often 
the most active, are decidedly beneficial, 
for their natural food is dead organic 
matter which they break down, partially 
or completely, to simpler substances. In 
this respect the importance of the earth- 
worms, enchytraeids, millipedes, spring- 
tails, many species of mites and insect 
larve and other phytophagous species 
in forming a vital link in the cycle of 
natural breakdown of organic matter 
cannot be overestimated. Without them 
the process of decay in the soil would be 
very slow indeed, resulting in continual 
accumulation of layers of dead material 
on the surface, with little or no intermix- 
ing with the soil. 

There are, however, other useful 
effects besides the breakdown and mixing 
of organic matter in the soil. Movement 
through the soil of such creatures as the 
earthworms results in a multitude of 
tiny channels being formed, and as these 
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LAYER OF ORGANIC MATTER ON 
SOIL. 


DISTRIBUTED. 


whose burrows may penetrate through whatever 
depth of soil is available; burrows have been 
traced to a greater depth than 20 feet. Again, 
there are many species, like centipedes, milli- 
pedes, wood-lice, ants, slugs, some earthworms 
and some species of insects, which are normally 
found living close to the surface, but which can 
rapidly retreat to lower depths if unfavourable 
conditions, such as drought or severe cold, occur 
at the surface. 

The reason why there is such a concentra- 
tion of animals near the surface is simple. All 
soil animals, like any other species of animal, 
must feed and breathe. The majority feed on 
vegetable matter like dead plant remains, and 
this is always found in greatest quantity close 
to the surface. 


subject to cultivation the organic matter is not 


DOWN INTO SMALLER PARTICLES AND GENERALLY 
(Right) A CASTING OF A DEEP 
BURROWING SPECIES, SHOWING INTERMIXING 
OF BROKEN-DOWN ORGANIC 

AGGREGATING OF THE SOIL PARTICLES 
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Even where the soil has been 


UNWORKED 


MATTER AND 


the lower layers, and so many perish. This” 
particularly so with the smaller animals, and 4 
a result the total number of animals in the soi 
fluctuates during the year, with all groups bein 
most numerous and most active when all th 
conditions which govern their lives are at aj 
optimum in the topsoil. It is unfortunate tha 
most of the creatures which die under advers 
conditions belong to the beneficial groups, whi 
the common pest species mostly seem able t 
retreat into the soil and survive. Some specie 
have evolved the ability to pass through bat 
times in a state of suspended animation, an 
one can often find earthworms, singly or in two 
or even threes, coiled up inside little soil cells 
which they have made and cemented to mak 
watertight with the products of their owl 
glands. On the return to more favourable con 
ditions there is a migration back to tht 
surface layers to resume full activity ane 
breeding and so make up for losses sus 
tained earlier. F 

It sometimes happens that an are; 
of land is subject to sudden and drastit 
changes, as for example when it is swep 
by fire or flood. When this happens vas 
numbers of soil animals are caught befor 
they can retreat into the soil and whok 
groups and populations may be partially 
or almost wiped out. But there ar 
always some who survive. Some wil 
have been in the lower layers at the time 
of the cataclysm, while some will um 
doubtedly have been able to retreat in 
time down to a protective niche. The 
survivors then have the task, at a late 
date, of beginning once more to build ug 
the population. This may take many 
seasons, and as the new conditions in the 
soil are unlikely to be exactly the same 
as the earlier ones, the new population 
will certainly be different, in both nul 
bers and species of animals. 


3 
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(Below, left) SOIL AFTER BEING WORKED It should be mentioned that, as if 
BY NON-BURROWING, NON-CASTING SPECIES, all populations, there are the unpleasant 
SHOWING THE ORGANIC MATTER BROKEN ™embers; the centipedes, the fierce 


larve of the tiger beetles, devil’s coach 
horse beetles and carabid beetles, the 
species of predatory ants and the armies 
of predacious mites are all soil killers, 
They prowl through the soil and lie im 
wait for any unwary enchytraeid, or 4 


ramify in all directions and number several mil- 
lions per acre, the effect on water movement and 


aeration must be considerable. These burrows 
also facilitate the penetration and establishment 
in the soil of plant roots, and the soil thrown to 
the surface in the form of casting ensures a slow 
but continual turnover of the topsoil. 

It might be imagined that with such large 
numbers of organisms all living together, they 
would be found distributed throughout a con- 
siderable depth of soil, but it is surprising to find 
that in fact the great majority are concentrated 
in the top six inches—in the surface litter, the 
turf and the topsoil—and that numbers decrease 
rapidly with increasing depth. A great many of 
the spring-tails, enchytraeids, root aphides and 
mites stay close to the surface, usually in the 
top two or three inches, and seldom go any 
deeper. There are, of course, a number of deep 
burrowers, like the burrowing earthworm species, 


mixed more than six to eight inches down. The 
surface layers are well aerated, and so the in- 
habitants do not poison themselves with the 
gaseous carbon dioxide produced as a result of 
their activities, and the important environ- 
mental factors of moisture and temperature are 
also most suitable for activity close to the 
surface. 

Naturally enough, conditions are not 
always good in the topsoil. In midsummer it 
often dries out, while during the colder months 
the top few inches may freeze. When this hap- 
pens there is a general migration downwards 
towards the lower layers where the soil condi- 
tions are more equable, for soil never freezes to 
any great depth, and below the top few inches 
there is usually enough moisture around the soil 
particles to support animal life, even during a 
very dry period. However, not all the topsoil 
inhabiters can move down to the protection of 


fat maggot or a small earthworm, and these they 
attack savagely and devour. It is not uncom 
mon to see a young worm moving through the 
soil with several of these unwelcome visitors 
firmly attached by strong mouth-parts to its 
body at the same time. Certainly, many a use 
ful soil worker falls prey to the killers. 

In this continual struggle for survival with- 
in the soil, however, nature has provided the 
more defenceless species with a passive bul 
vitally important weapon, the ability to breet 
rapidly; and so even when the predators ai 
numerous there are always sufficient survivol 
to carry on useful work and maintain theif 
species. ; 
So we see that the world beneath the soil 
a most interesting world. The vast mixed popit 
lations are always active and always changing 
and their activities can alter the face of the 
countryside. 


\ CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


HE South of England pairs champion- 
| ship, like the London Flitch, has developed 
an atmosphere of its own. Formerly the 
ntry was reduced to a mere 16 pairs, who 
ought out a one-session final, but in recent 
‘ears the English Bridge Union has adopted the 
jopular ““mammoth final” principle. Thus no 
ewer than 72 pairs qualified for this year’s final 
rom counties as far apart as Devon and Nor- 
olk, and play was spread over three sessions of 
4 boards each. Roughly three-quarters of the 
jompetitors seemed to enjoy themselves 
mmensely. 
| The play has a carefree touch which is 
jbsent from an event like the Masters’ Pairs, 
jnd at least one well-worn theory tends to be 
‘xploded. With a large field and a long final, 
he best pairs are said to have a better chance of 
/oming out on top; it must be understood, of 
jourse, that the term “best pairs” applies only 
(0 those who habitually play in the Greater 
ondon area. Certain odd happenings, how- 
iver, helped to console our country cousins. 
| Never have I met so many regular readers 
)£ Country LIFE in a tournament. In theory 
|his should give me a psychological advantage, 
jor a sensible opponent will reason on these 
jines: “‘I’d better watch my step; if I commit 
jome imperial bloomer, it’s bound to appear in 
jis column.’ On many of the early hands, 
|mfortunately, the distribution was unkind to 
jhe “‘best pairs,’’ especially those who bid 
|ggressively. When the first-session scores were 
josted, it was seen that last year’s winners were 
|anguishing in 37th place, and Country LIFE 
eaders no doubt observed a ruffled-looking 
jpecimen of Muscavdinus avellanarius. The 
pading pair at this stage were Mrs. H. R. Evans 
jnd G. K. Fenn-Smith, from Bournemouth— 
rhich is quite a long way from London. 

The hand below was a death-trap for the 
| best pairs” who located a nice four-four fit in 


| major 
@J762 
O65 
Sun 
&AQTS863 
@KQ953 a... 
9Q1072 N OAJS84 
5963 WET OK J 10°74 
|| de 9 S &K752 
@A1084 
OK93 
©0852 
| & 104 


Dealer, North. North-Seuth vulnerable. 
| Bidding usually started with One Club by 
\Torth, One Diamond by East, One Spade by 
jouth, and pass by West; then North either bid 
‘our Spades direct or gave a raise to Three, 
\rhich South converted to game. A few West 
|layers refrained from doubling, through fear of 
| giving away the trump position,” but the 
|opular result was a penalty in the region of 800. 
| There are always some odd final contracts 
\rhen a hand is played at 36 tables. One South 
|layer. got snarled in a special convention 
{nd ended up as declarer in Five Diamonds 
oubled at acost of 1,700. Another North-South 
air showed uncanny judgement in avoiding 
ne danger spot, as follows: 
South West North East 
1 Club 1 Diamond 
1 No-Trump Nobid Nobid No bid 

South just made his contract and the 
efenders, through no fault of their own, got an 
ppalling match points score. The victims were 
Irs, A. L. Fleming and Norman Smart (Kent), 
‘ho nevertheless lay second after the first two 
essions; Mrs. G. Cooper and A. V. Gerard 
Middlesex) were in the lead, third and fourth 
jlaces being filled by two dark-horse pairs— 
. E. and E. F. Glanville (Oxford) and Lt. Cdr. 
nd Mrs. Palmer (Weymouth). The holders 
|still anonymous) had moved up to 14th, which 
jreant that the odds against their repeating 
list year’s success were not much worse than a 
j20usand to one. But the deadly final session, 
\‘hich so often spells finis for the leaders, was 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


still to come. The most talked-about hand was 
the following: 


AKG 
OATS 
Z 

&O8652 
@Q542 a8 
99862 ae OK 1054 
O94 5 © J 1052 
& 1093 b&AKI7 

@) 10973 


2 Q 
6AKQ863 


Dealer, North. Neither side vulnerable. 

The par contract is clearly Four Spades, 
which can be made with an overtrick by careful 
play after the usual lead of a Heart, but there 
were rude shocks for the optimists who tried for 
12 tricks by taking a Spade finesse, relying on 
favourable breaks in trumps and Diamonds. 

Mrs. Fleming and Smart, sitting East 
and West, were again fixed after their opponents 
had bid thus : One Club—Two Diamonds (?); 
Two Hearts — Four Diamonds (!); » Five 
Diamonds. South’s five-card major was not 
deemed worthy of mention, so West led a low 
Spade; the King won, and East’s Eight looked 
lke a come-on signal. As a result West dis- 
carded one of his precious Spades, and the 
declarer, instead of going two down in a poor 
contract, skated home with five trump tricks, 
five Spades and the Ace of Hearts. 

The time has come to refer to a pair of 
Country Lire readers from Norfolk— 
G. Jewson and A. E. Shaw. With an air of un- 
sophistication masking considerable guile and 
know-how, they all but brought off the sensa- 
tion of the season by finishing a mere four match 
points behind the winners. Since the top on each 
of the 72 boards was 70, this was a microscopic 
margin. 

Jewson and Shaw scored a clear top as 
North-South on the above deal, although at one 
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SOUTHERN JAMBOREE 


point they seemed booked for a cold bottom 
East had doubled the contract of Four Spades 
thereby inducing his partner to lead dummy’s 
first-bid suit. A Club continuation and a force 
on declarer should wreck the contract, but a 
point of technique was involved. It seems that 
East-West abhor the ‘“‘top-of-nothing’’ lead, 
and West’s choice of the Three of Clubs had a 
far-reaching effect. 

Dummy played low, East won with the 
Knave,_and at trick 2 the King of Clubs was 
trumped by South. As he had been doubled on 
his right, South played the Ace-King of Spades 
and learned the bad news; a third round of 
trumps was out of the question, so a three-three 
break in Diamonds seemed the only hope. The 
Ace and King were played, dummy discarding a 
Heart, and then the Queen; West ruffed with 
the Five of Spades and dummy over-ruffed with 
the Six, leaving this position: 


Pa 
Ve Sia 
One 

& O86 


South rose brilliantly to the occasion by 
leading dummy’s Queen of Clubs and ruffing: 
East’s Ace, pinning the Ten in the West hand; 
a Diamond was then led to the Knave, and 
East’s return was immaterial. The defence 
could only take the Queen of Spades, so the 
doubled contract was made in spite of an 
inauspicious start. 

It only remains to record that a dormouse 
came out of hibernation and gobbled up 
various crumbs during this final session, 
thereby proving that anything can happen in a 
pairs contest. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 9 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No, 1418, Country Lirr, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first poston the morning of 10. 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Sage PCr 
Re Beane 


Tramps; 28, Samos. 


21, Floats; 22, Oxlips; 25, Zeal. 


1418 .. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1417. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 31. 


which appeared in the issue of April 4, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—3, Cedar; 8, Tobago; 9, Extent; 10, Collar-bone; 
11, Exon; 12, Prickles; 14, Redcap; 16, Forked lightning; 
Stroke; 20, Effusion; 23, Onus; 24, Gorgonzola; 26, Repair; oF. 
DOWN. asp Honour; 2, Ball; 3, Cotral: 
4, Devonshire cream; 5, Research ; 6, Attendants; a. ‘Ancona: 
12, Puffs; 13, Cake of soap; 15, Pugin: VE Dredgers; 19, Tinsel: 


ACROSS 
Weapon that needs breaking in before use? (4) 
3. It is not to be sniffed at as a 13—or is it? (10) 
. “But still the Vine her ancient yields” 
—Fitzgerald (4) 

Steady young men, obviously (6, 4) 
12. Sapper in a wager for a hat (5) 
8. You'll find me in Ryde on the mend (6) 
. First-rate thousand (3) 
. Shrimpers’ musical explanation of failure (5) 
. I’ve got a motto, says the Cornishman (3, 3, 3) 
. Therein I’d succeeded (9) 
5) Ia is wither’d from the lake, 

“ And no birds sing” —Keats (5) 
. He’s concerned in the composition of the 

music (3) 

. All the swains commended her (6) 
. Ruminative kind of tosh (5) 
. But not, paradoxically, a harvest one (6, 4) 
: Elegance, past in U.S.A. (4) 
4, They are exciting to taste (10) 

. Beach figure (4) 


DOWN 

. Carbon city (anagr.) (10) 

. “I was amazed,” one emerging from these 
might say (10) 

. Slanging match reaching the limit? (9) 

. Composer puts a leaf in “this book (5) 

. “Oft did the harvest to their sickle 2, 
—Gray (5) 


. You’re rather late, ducks! (4) 
. Indifferent appeal gets nothing (4) 
. Coin—of the realm? (6) 
. You might have met her in Uncle Tom’s 
cabin 3 ) 
. Tight at the picnic, but not with drink! (10) 
. The censor’s wand of office (4, 6) 
. “Secretly armed against all death’s 
—Rupert Brooke (9) 
. Nosey! You're too critical (6) 
. It’s no good (3) 
. The hostelry has got a tenant, we hear: on the 
coast? (5) 
28. The adventuresses’ accompaniments (5) 
30. A stepping-stone to Heaven? O] 
Porgy among the broken cups (4) 
Norte.—This CompeHlenae does not apply to the United 
tates. 

18, —— 
The winner of Crossword No. 1416 is 
Mrs. Burrows, 

Lammas Cottage, Lammas-lane, 


Esher, Surrey. 


” 
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FASHION’S NAME 
FOR SCOTLAND’S 
FINEST KNITWEAR 


In soft moth-proofed 
Lambswool in lovely 
shades of Dk. Green, 
Natural, Melon, 
Lime, Moss, 

Brown, Corn- 
flower, Saxe, 
Sky, ete. 


“ PENSHURST’” 
May we post you our catalogue : 
and new colour folder? Write £28 -I5.0 
now to: Parker-Knoll, The Courtyard, Settee to match 
36"-42" Frogmoor, High Wycombe, Bucks. £49 .15.0 


06/6 


plus postage 1/6 


PARKER- KNOLL 


Obtainable from HAVE COMFORT TAPED 


Every genuine model bears a name-tape along the seat frame 
SMITH BROS. (DUNDEE) LTD. Showrooms: 234 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON - W 
‘ Al 


so at: 3 Barton Square, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester; 35 Park Street, Bristol; 


1-9 MURRAYGATE, DUNDEE, SCOTLAND 43 Temple Street, Birmingham; and High Wycombe. 


Alan M°Afee 


BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS RS Say 


38 DOVER ST., LONDON W.I. 


a Hyde Park 1771 ‘Noilly Prat’ 
| and your 
French & 
will be 


perfect A 


Perfect, because Noilly Prat is made by Frenchmen from French grapes with 
all the care and skill that is traditional to French wine makers . . . because 
Noilly Prat is allowed to age to full graciousness for at least 5 years... 


I 


CVS-266 


CARTE DES VINS 


by APFOINTHENT me acta 
Ma ae QUEEN ELIZABETH 
THE QUEEN MOTHER 
TOILET SOAP MAKERS TOILET SOAP MAKERS 


OnLy PRE 


tt 


ounley 


FINE SOAPS 
AND TOILET 
PREPARATIONS 


Rawr PRATE Oy 


i 


ee 


ail 


yet it costs no more than ordinary vermouths. Here’s how to serve it to 
perfection. 


Gin and French +} Gin, $ Noilly Prat. 
Short Noilly Neat witha zest of lemon peel squeezed and dropped into the vermouth. 


Long Noilly Pour two fingers of Noilly Prat into a tumbler, add ice, top with soda. 
The McAfee 


rie 45 —and of course in any cocktail that calls for ‘French’. 
yle 


By insisting on Gin and Noilly Prat you ensure getting Gin and ‘ French’. 


Lightweight 2-hole tie in high 
polishing black or brown calf 


Price £7.15.0 per pair 


NOILLY PRAT 


THE BATH 


FRENCH VERMOUTH 


Every attention given to enquiries 
from home or overseas € 


BY APPOINTMENT H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD., 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN LONDON, W.3 

WINE PRODUCERS 

NOILLY PRAT & CIE 


AMC.42 Sole Importers: WM, CHAS, ANDERSON & CO., 8 LIME ST.. E.C.3. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


FARM 
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RENT 


RESTRAINT 


owner why he is content to receive 
. unrealistic rents for his farms, he 
would probably reply that the extra 
money that he could claim fairly from 
tenants would make so little difference 
to his spending income that it was 
scarcely worth bothering about, and 
certainly not at the risk of losing good 
tenants. Unfortunately, by adopting 
such an attitude, he automatically 
encourages a low level of rents in the 
district in which he lives, making it 
difficult for poorer neighbours to raise 
their rents, although, in fact, most 
tenants, and certainly the progressive 
ones, recognise that unless the average 
landlord receives an economic rent he 
will be unable to provide them with 
the up-to-date fixed equipment on 
which their livelihood depends. 


SPOILING THE MARKET 


VIDENCE that wealthy and un- 
interested landowners are spoil- 
ing the market for their neighbours 
was provided the other day at the 
annual general meeting of the Landed 
Estate Companies Association, when 
Mr. Neil Elliott, secretary and agent of 
the Welbeck Estates Company, said 
that there was an indication that land 
held by the Association commanded 
a higher rent than land in private 
ownership. “It appears from a survey 
carried out by Cambridge University,”’ 
he observed, “that it is easier for an 
organisation to increase rents than for 
a private individual. An individual is 
at a disadvantage when it comes to a 
question of negotiation . . . possibly 
because of some ‘social inhibition’ 
which evaporates when the individual 
is replaced by a company.”’ 


KEY TO SUCCESS 


PART from the possibility of 
increased income from rents, Mr. 
Elliott maintained that the most suc- 
cessful type of landed company was 
that which carried on a profitable 
trade in farming. The key to success, 


I: one were to ask a wealthy land- 


‘ in his opinion, lay in the terms of the 


tenancy agreement between the land- 
lord (and controlling shareholder) and 
the company, which ensured that the 
company was responsible for repairs, 
improvements, etc. The landlord 
received his rent free from the usual 
charges, and, in addition, a company 
was the best medium for building up 
reserves out of profits. But Mr. 
Elliott gave a warning that companies 
owning land all of which was let were 
seldom successful, as the company 
had no other income against which it 
could set claims for refund of income- 
tax once the assessments under 
Schedules A and D (excess rents) 
had been discharged; whereas a 
private owner of agricultural property 
could set off the excess claims (over 
and above the estate assessments) 
against his personal income. 


BEDFORD ESTATES SALE 


OR a number of reasons, including 
the international and financial 
situations, the trustees of the Duke of 
Bedford’s Settled Estates withdrew 


| his Devon and Cornwall properties 


from the market last autumn. But 
recently it was decided that the land 
should be offered in blocks suitable for 
investors. The estates, which came 


‘into the possession of the Russell 


family in 1540, cover nearly 9,000 
acres near Tavistock and include more 
than 40 farms, woodlands, cottages 
and other properties, the let portions 
of which yield approximately £13,000 
a year. Endsleigh, the principal house 
on the estates, was built by Sir 
Jeffrey Wyatville in 1810 and com- 
mands fine views over the valley of the 
River Tamar. Exclusive fishing rights 
over 19 miles of the river are included 


in the sale and provide what is be- 
lieved to be the best rod and line sal- 
mon fishing in the West Country, in 
addition to valuable netting rights on 
the tidal reaches. The agents in charge 
of the sale are Messrs. Humbert and 
Flint and Messrs. Clutton and Drew. 


FOR SALE IN IRELAND 

WO exceptional properties in 

Ireland that have come on to the 
market recently are Middleton Park, 
Co. Westmeath, which belongs to 
Lieut.-Col. Harold Boyd-Rochfort, 
and Gloster, Major E. T. Lloyd’s 
family home at Brosna, Co. Offaly. 

Middleton Park, a Georgian house 
standing in approximately 1,600 acres, 
is generally acknowledged to be one of 
the most attractive country houses in 
Eire, and the land includes the famous 
Middleton Park stud, which headed the 
breeders’ list in 1946 and which has 
produced the winners of several 
classic races. The property is for sale 
through Messrs. Jackson-Stops and 
Staff, who state that it is offered as a 
whole, but that offers would be enter- 
tained for the house and park, to- 
gether with the stud farm, which covers 
roughly 400 acres and consists of ten 
undulating limestone paddocks, 40 
loose boxes, a stud manager’s house 
and other buildings. 

Gloster, which is situated approxi- 
mately 40 miles from Shannon air- 
port, is another of Ireland’s finest 
homes. It is a stone manor house 
dating from 1680 that stands in 720 
acres, including 500 acres of arable 
and 200 acres of woodland. It is 
approached by a drive through an 
avenue of limes that ends in a gravelled 
courtyard and is decorated through- 
out in Italian style. The estate affords 
good shooting for pheasants, duck, 
snipe and woodcock, with rights over 
an additional 5,000 acres, and hunting 
can be had. It is offered, with vacant 
possession, by Messrs. Hampton and 
Sons for £32,000, but, as is the case 
with Middleton Park, the agents have 
been instructed to sell the house with 
a limited acreage if a buyer should 
prefer it. 


SOLD BEFORE AUCTION 
ORD CHESHAM has sold Stoner- 
wood Park, Petersfield, Hamp- 
shire, privately through Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, with the 
result that a scheduled auction has 
been cancelled. Stonerwood Park 
covers approximately 180 acres and 
includes a modern house built in 
Georgian style, a home farm carrying 
a pedigree herd of attested Guernseys 
and nine cottages. 

An auction at Salisbury concerned 
Buckholt and Warren Farms, which to- 
gether total 1,112 acresat West Tyther- 
ley, Hampshire. They were submitted 
by Messrs. Woolley and Wallis on behalf 
of the executors of the late Ludwik 
Reif and were bought for £22,750 
by Capt. J. A. F. Dalgety, an adjoin- 
ing landowner. 

Two interesting old houses that 
have changed hands privately are 
Calico House, Newnham, near Faver- 
sham, Kent, and the Manor House, 
Kington Langley, near Chippenham, 
Wiltshire. Calico House is a_half- 
timbered building dating from the 
15th century, and a wheel concealed 
in the roof is said to have been used 
by smugglers. The Manor House is 
for the most part early - Georgian, 
but the original structure dates back 
to a coaching inn of the 13th century. 
Messrs. F. L. Mercer and Co. were 
concerned in the sales of both proper- 
ties, Messrs. Geering and Colyer being 
co-agents for Calico House, and Messrs. 
Wilson and Co. sharing the sale of the 
Manor House. 

PROCURATOR. 
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DISTINGUISHED ensemble poised 
for a busy life, a typical ‘Burberry’ 
outfit which can appear in the 
country, at the races and in county 
towns. The straight coat raglan- 
sleeved to slip with ease over its 


companion suit . . . curved, buttoned 
hip pocket flaps on an impeccably 
tailored jacket . . . clusters of pleats 


at back and front for graceful skirt 
moyement. In a choice of superb 
hand-woven Scottish tweeds .. . 
subtle moorland shades and neutral 
tones gently touched with vivid, 
glowing fishing-fly colours. 


accel 


Suit: from 27% guineas are 


i 


WHITEHALL 3343 


Coat: from 23 guineas. 


BURBERRYS IN THE HAYMARKET LONDON, S.W.] TELEPHONE: 
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Style 4133 

A heavier Gibson with a 
masculine look. Teak Ani- 
line Calf with Leather sole. 


69/9d. ae 
Style 4132 HEEB Les 


A good looking Gibson shoe 
with a smarter-than-usual 
toe shape. Light tan Aniline 
Calf with Leather sole. 


eee Se 
eres 
eet eye 


DRYare 


SHERRY 


Sherr 
il Gade 


FINDLATER, MACKIE. TODD & CO LTD. 
LONDON WI ESTABLISHED 1823 


styled for men A gracious welcome to your guests 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 40/- 


Write for illustrated folders of seasonable ‘Oral’ styles to 
Dept. Q1 ‘ORAL’ SHOEMAKERS, RUSHDEN, NORTHANTS. 


THOMSON’S 


EDIN BOIRGH 


Finer days may be here again, but remember that each passing 


No matter how long 
or tough the grass the 
HAYTER MOTOR SCYTHE 
will not choke and pro- 
duces a neat, trim finish 


week brings us even closer to another Winter. 

Not a pleasant thought, perhaps, but nevertheless a 
timely one, for together with the advent of the colder weather 
comes the inevitable problem of obtaining adequate standards 


saanueesoaaaas 


without effort. 


of heating in home or office on a restricted fuel supply. 


fi 


These can never. be achieved while the two major 
sources of heat loss in any building are permitted to continue 
—the constant draughts through ill-fitting doors and windows 
and the endless leakage of warmth through an unprotected 
roof-space. 

Efficient Draught Exclusion and Roof Insulation by 
HERMESEAL are the only effective and permanent answers 
to this problem. Together they will ensure for you the maxi- 
mum of warmth and living comfort indoors next Winter— 
but only if you call us in, NOT later on when it’s too late, 
but NOW! 


Illustrated is the 24-in. MOTOR 
SCYTHE powered by a 4-stroke 
engine. 


CASH PRICE 
£52-0-0 
delivered U.K. 
or initial pay- 
ment of £6.3.8, 
and 8 monthly 
payments of (i, 
£6.3.8. 


efficient draught exclusion and 
roof insulation —an expert service by 


HERMEBSEAL 


for warmer homes 


For discerning 
palates 


LIGHT IN’ AROMA 
DELICATE IN FLAVOUR 


DISTILLED IN EDINBURGH BY 


D. J. THOMSON & CO. LTD 
ST. ANTHONY DISTILLERY 
ESTABLISHED OVER 150 YEARS 


BRITISH HERMESEAL LIMITED 


Head Office: 4 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: GROsvenor 4324 (§ lines) and branches. 


HAYTERS (Sales) Ltd. 
8 Spellbrook Lane, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 
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MANY SHEEP AND 
FEW MEN 


IVING the Farmers’ Club his 
iB impressions of New Zealand 

farming, Mr. Ivor Morris, the 
Gloucestershire farmer who is chair- 
man of the British Wool Marketing 
Board, spoke last week of the amaz- 
ingly economical use of labour there. 
While this is desirable in any country 
to keep down costs, in New Zealand 
it is essential because the labour is not 
available anyway. On the 90,000 
holdings of New Zealand there are 
only 135,000 workers—including the 
farmers—so most of the farms are one- 
man businesses. Since 1939 the labour 
force has diminished by 10 per cent. 
and yet production has increased by 
36 per cent., which shows that the 
“drift from the land” problem is being 
surmounted. 

An outstanding example which 
struck Mr. Morris on his recent visit 
to the Dominion was a farm of 920 
acres which ran a breeding flock of 
1,125 ewes and 340 beef cattle, includ- 
ing 130 breeding cows. This was a one- 
man enterprise, for the farm labour 
consisted of the owner alone. How is 
it done? Fencing, shearing and the 
distribution of fertilisers are done by 
contractors and some “neighbour 
help” is available at dipping time: 
Although itis steep country at 1,000 ft., 
the land is fenced into eight main 
paddocks, some of which are “‘spelled’’ 
in autumn to provide winter grazing. 
Further fencing is being erected at the 
rate of half a mile a year. Mr. Morris 
was impressed, but he does not advo- 
cate such a strict economy of man- 
power on our farms, where fuller 
attention is given to the stock; pro- 
lificacy is much higher and lambing 
mortality much lower. 


Farmers’ Trading Societies 


OW that all is harmony in the 

world of agricultural co-opera- 
tion and the N.F.U. rows in the same 
boat with the established farmers’ 
societies, Sir Frederick Brundrett, 
chairman of the Agricultural Central 
Co-operative’ Association, has high 
hopes for the development of the 
movement. The business done by 
farmers’ societies amounts now to over 
£11,000,000 a year, but this is only 
7 per cent. of the total buying and 
selling done by farmers. He spoke at 
the first luncheon of the A.C.C.A. of 
his belief that what they are doing is 
in the national interest, since “‘it must 
in the long term contribute to the 
ability of the farmers of this country 
to feed the population at a minimum 
cost consistent with maintenance of 
the industry’s prosperity.’ This is 
an aim to which we can all subscribe. 
It has certainly proved realisable in 
the field of egg marketing. Two-fifths 
of the eggs our farms produce are now 
sold through farmers’ co-operative 
societies and in many cases direct to 
retailers without intermediate profits. 


Embarrassing Sums 


HSCs are a painful subject for 
Ministers to hear about at the 
present time. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can have no pleasure in 
finding £40,000,000 a year in subsidy 
to the packing stations, even though 
eggs are absurdly cheap in the shops 
now. They are much cheaper here 
than anywhere else in the world, which 
is why Denmark and other countries 
have stopped shipping eggs to Britain. 
We are supplying all that the market 
will take and retail prices reflect the 
state of supply and demand. It seems 
that the country is committed to this 
scale of subsidy, or something like it, 
for several years ahead, even though 
a British Egg Marketing Board is 
established. The guaranteed price, 
which is underwritten by subsidy now 


amounting to over 2s. 6d.a dozen, 
cannot be reduced next year by more 
than 1$d. a dozen under the long-term 
price assurance arrangements. Over 
three years the guarantee price to 
producers (4s. 14d. a dozen) cannot be 
reduced by more than 9 per cent.— 
that is roughly 4$d. a dozen on last 
year’s figure. 


Farm Accounts 


R. ANCRUM EVANS, writing 

in Accountancy, tells professional 
accountants that the accounts they 
prepare for farmers are “‘not up to 
much.’’ Another profession, that of 
agricultural economist, has moved into 
the field of agricultural cost account- 
ancy. The essence of good accounts 
lies in the detailed analysis of the 
original figures and the re-marshalling 
of the analysed figures into a few sig- 
nificant ones that are shown together 
in a main account. Fees are one 
trouble. It’s true enough that many 
farmers are charged so little that it is 
virtually impossible to pay adequate 
wages to the accountant’s staff and 
provide proper professional advice. 
Mr. Evans suggests that the account- 
ant’s remedy, at least in the first in- 
stance, must be to select from his 
clients those who can and will benefit 
from extra notice. Eventually pros- 
perous clients will make their advisers 
prosperous too. 


Store Cattle 


ARLY grass and the promise of 
a better level of returns for fat 
cattle have produced an exceptionally 
keen interest in store cattle this spring. 
There is more interest than trade at 
the moment, as many farmers with 
store cattle to sell think that market 
prices will go higher in late April and 
May. Beef stores that have wintered 
well will not lose money. I am not so 
sure about dairy heifers. Jerseys and 
Guernseys, unless they carry excep- 
tionally good records, are at a dis- 
count. Fewer people want house cows 
even of the sort that will give extra 
rich milk. Week-end milking is not 
a popular pastime. 


£17 per acre Profit 


CONCERN not prone to extrava- 
4i gant advertising is Imperial 
Chemical Industries, and it is startling 
to be asked “ Was your profit £17 per 
acre?’’ on the opening page of a booklet 
entitled More Profit from Dairy 
Farming. The group of farmers quoted 
by I.C.1., who followed a modern plan 
to cash in on grass, averaged £17 per 
acre profit, probably double the 
national average. How did they do it? 
They recognised that the cost of feed- 
ing cows is two-thirds of the cost of 
producing milk. They realised that 
grass is by far the cheapest food. They 
set out to produce more grass and to use 
profitably every blade they grew. 


Organic Fertility 

Ree ONE Dae | HOPKINS 

writes sensibly about the balance 
of fertility that our land needs in 
Chemicals, Humus and the Soil (Faber, 
25s.). This is a revised edition of his 
book published in 1945 which pre- 
sented simply contemporary know- 
ledge and opinions about fertilisers, 
manures and soil fertility. He has 
shifted his outlook to take account of 
the huge amount of humus-making 
matter that is added to soils in the 
form of root residues and when tem- 
porary leys are ploughed in. It is more 
practicable than many people thought 
in 1945 for fertilisers and root residues 
to maintain a good fertility level over 
the years. Mixed farming in the mod- 
ern style takes good care of organic 
fertility. CINCINNATUS. 
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DAWN PALETHORPE 
Celebrated Equestrienne 


Famous hands 
Famous watches 


SMITHS 


DE LUXE 


Among the famous owners of Smiths de 


Luxe watches are leaders in every field 


Lady's I7 jewel, 
rolled gold model 
from the range of 
Britain’s smallest 
watches. £10.19.6. 


of achievement whose judgment and 
experience are qualities which are 
naturally extended to the things they 
buy. They know that the extreme 
dependability of these outstanding 
watches has been proved by exacting 
tests. Unconditionally guaranteed for one 
year, Smiths de Luxe English jewelled 
lever watches are sold by Jewellers 
everywhere from £8.19.6 to £76. 
Write for free brochure 
illustrating 60 watches in the 
Smiths de Luxe range and 
details of convenient Personal 
Payment Plan. 


A 


A358 ‘SMITHS OF ENGLAND’ 
17 jewel, gold plated watch 
with raised gt batons on 
black dial. £11.10.0 


B.314 

Lady’s 15 jewel, gold 
plated watch with 
black dial. £10.19.6. 


PRODUCT 


SMITHS CLOCKS & WATCHES LTD., 102 SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.2 
A Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. 
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On Newmarket Heath by H. B. Chalon. 1770-1849. Pait of lapis lazuli blue cloisonné enamel ducks standing on green enamel lotus leay« 
Oils, canvas 33 inches by 43 inches. The wings ate vari-coloured and the beaks and legs gilded. 
18th century, Chinese. Fleight-on stand: 5 ins. Length: 5 ins. 


BY APPOINTMENT BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS MEDALLISTS 
EST. 1772 


PERIOD SILVER : JEWELLERY =: CHINESE ART 
CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES : PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 
COINS, MEDALS AND DECORATIONS 


5,6 & 7 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Tel: WH Itehall 5275 (4 lines) Cables: SPINK LONDON 


Charles II silver beaker. London, date 1680. Ancient Greek black figure Oinochoe. Dionysos and two Satyrs. 
Maker’s mark T. C. Heght 3% inches. Height 8% inches. Attic c. 500 B.C. 
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INSIDE AN ANTIQUE 
BUSINESS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HE author of The Rise of the 
- House of Duveen (Longmans, 
18s.), J. H. Duveen, tells us on his 
ust page that Joe Duveen, first Baron 
Juveen of Millbank, once said: ‘I 
on’'t want any Duveen to come after 
ie.’ Joe was at that time President 
nd sole owner of Duveen Brothers, 
ondon, Paris and New York. The 
rst ascent of Everest can happen only 
nce, and Joe felt he had done it. He 
ied worth millions, and no one need 
surprised at that. When you pay 
12,000 for a thing and sell it for 
65,000 you may expect to become 
ich. 
Is there a moral question involved 
r is all fair in love and the antique 
usiness? It was Pierpont Morgan 


telling the story to the author, he said 
“he did not know which way to turn”’ 
for money. Then, by chance, he ran 
into a Hull business man who had 
bought things from him in the past. 
He begged him to come and see what 
he had to sell, and the man replied: 
“Things are bad with me too. I’ve 
bought a big house in Mayfair for 
£30,000, and my wife won’t go into it. 
I’ve had to buy another one for much 
more money and now the agents can’t 
sell the first one. You sell that house 
for me and I’ll spend money with you.”’ 

Within a week Joel Duveen had 
sold the house. He said to the author: 
“T was saved and I never looked 
back after that. The decoration and 
furnishing of Mr. Wilson’s house was 


LYPVUWWVWUWPUVW WAU AU AGWAAAAAAAAAAAA 
THE RISE OF THE HOUSE OF DUVEEN. By J. H. Duveen 
(Longmans, 18s.) 


PHARAOH’S FOOL. By Maurice Willson Disher 


(Heinemann, 30s.) 


FLYING TO 3,000 B.C. By Pierre Jeannerat 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 16s.) 
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vho paid £65,000 for the tapestry. He 
isked Joe’s brother, Henry, how much 
he thing had cost Duveens, and 
denry replied: ‘““What I paid has 
lothing to do with the value.’’ But 
1adn’t the value something to do with 
he man who sold the tapestry to 
Juveens? Wouldn’t the situation 
eem a bit straighter if the buyer, who 
hen becomes the seller, said to the 
riginal owner: “I'll pay you £12,000 
lown, plus an agreed percentage on 
ny sum over the £12,000 for which I 
ell it?” Then the thing wouldn’t 
eem so much like buying the Cullinan 
liamond from a blind man who 
hought it a nice piece of glass. In 
his particular case, the tapestry had 
een stolen anyway. It had belonged 
0 the Hapsburgs, and during the 
Peninsular War a _ French ~ officer 
‘looted”’ it. It was one of this 
yfficer’s descendants who sold it to 
Duveens. The whole question is very 
;omplicated. 


DUTCH FOUNDER OF 
THE FIRM 

The author of this book was not 
1 member of the famous firm of Duveen 
Brothers, though he was married to 
Joe Duveen’s sister. The “hero’’ of 
lis book is not the Baron Duveen of 
Millbank, but Joe’s father, Joel 
Duveen, who founded the firm. Joel 
same from Holland to Hull when a 
young man, hardly able to make him- 
self understood in English. He 
worked for a firm of wholesale pro- 
vision merchants and already in that 
sapacity showed the astonishing busi- 
ness ability that was to enable him to 
build up the formidable firm of 
Duveen. But side by side with this 
bility was his inability to resist buy- 
ng rare and beautiful things, with the 
result that for years his firm existed 
by the generous understanding and 
sympathy of his bankers. 

The turn in his fortunes was 
characteristic. He had opened pre- 
mises in Oxford-street and filled them, 
regardless of cost, with splendid 
things. But buying was slow, and, 


the finest advertisement I could have 
had, and his rich friends almost fell over 
each other to get beautiful things, too.”’ 

The author is evidently very fond 
of Uncle Joel, but has not much time 
to spare for cousin Joe, whom he 
presents as a ruthless opponent, out 
to ruin him. He was himself in the 
antique business, operating in Liver- 
pool. He takes his story all over 
Europe where the immense and rather 
confusing hordes of Duveen were 
hunting down treasure right and left. 
But it was in Liverpool, in a house 
containing a “complete collection of 
Victorian monstrosities,’ that he 
found one of his loveliest things. The 
story goes back to Madame de 
Pompadour. It was that lady’s habit 
to commission pictures by Boucher 
which were translated into tapestry 
by the manufacture Royale des Gobelins. 
She would then have the pictures 
returned to her so that her chair-backs 
and what not might be unique. But 
after her death the pictures got back 
to the factory and other sets were 
made. And here, “in a servants’ room 
of this most prosaic house, I had found 
six fragments of the very gems which 
La Pompadour had thought too 
beautiful to be sat on by less exalted 
persons than herself.’’ They were 
stitched together under an old chintz 
cover, and he found six more under 
some old brown rep. 

A profession in which things like 
that are liable to happen is worth 
writing about, and Mr. Duveen has 
written well. He promises us another 
volume, and this oné should ensure it 
a warm welcome. 


LOOTER OF EGYPTIAN 
TEMPLES 


Looting the tombs and temples of 
the Egyptians, in the early days when 
“Egyptology”’ was not unlike a bur- 
glarious exploit, caused a good deal of 
damage to irreplaceable things. A 
Pompadour chair-back is easier to 
handle than a colossal statue or 
a Cleopatra’s needle, and, what is 
more, can be at home again in an 
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SOTHEBY’S 


announce the Sale on Thursday, 18th April, of 
FINE JEWELS AND JEWELLERY 


including the property of 
the late MRS. M. H. STOCKTON, CAPT. S. RILEY LORD, R. M. REED, ESQ., 
and the late SIR FREDERICK BECKER. 


A diamond brooch pendant; an emerald and diamond bracelet 
by Cartier; and a sapphire and diamond brooch pendant. 


Catalogues 3d. post free 
Jewellery Sales held regularly each month. Advice given without charge. 
Telephone: 


HYDe Park SOTHEBY & co. 


6545 34/35 New Bond Street, W.1. 


Telegrams: 
Abinitio, Wesdo, 
London 


Cocktail Top 
in 
Pure Wool 


Pearl Embroidered 


/ Black on White, Black on Black, 
Gun Metal on Dark Grey, 
Gun Metal on Mid Grey, 
Gun Metal on Lilac, 
Gun Metal on Purple, 
Charcoal on Strawberry. 


£52 8 


; ees REET 


HUPPERT LTD., 64 REGENT STREET, W.1. (Piccadilly Circus) 
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Sports 

shoe 

in the 

Grand Manner 


ongue lie’ 


Elegantly simple, 

magnificently made, this 

shoe promises great comfort with 
great sturdiness. The tongue turns , 
over to finish the lacing neatly, and 
the heel is layered leather. 
(Unexpected colour-note—the gay 
tartan sock within). In superfine calf, 
acorn colour, or in black calf with 
black suede apron. Fittings AA, A, B. 


99/9 


116/7 NEW BOND ST., W.1 
21/2 SLOANE ST., S.W.1 
260 REGENT ST., W.1 
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MORLEY 


look for the name 


appropriate setting. What never 
struck the early “archaeologists’’ was 
the importance of leaving things 
where they were. The great idea was 
to take things home and sell them. 
Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt had 
opened European eyes to the odd 
relics that were lying about, and the 
sack began. 


MANIA FOR AMASSING 


Some impressive exhibits in the 
British Museum and elsewhere came 
through the enterprise of Giovanni 
Belzoni, the six-foot-six son of a 
Paduan barber. With Napoleon’s 
hordes trampling round, Italy wasn’t 
a comfortable place, and Giovanni 
came to England, married and earned 
a living as a strong man in fairs. 
Maurice Willson Disher in Pharaoh's 
Fool (Heinemann, 30s.) gives us 
Belzoni’s odd and rather pathetic life 
story. He acquired a knowledge of 
hydraulics—perhaps it was instinctive 
like James Brindley’s—and he seems 
to have contributed something to 
those water spectacles that enlivened 
public entertainment in his day. But 
we should have heard nothing of him 
if he hadn’t gone to Egypt to try to 
sell his knowledge of hydraulics there. 
Instead, he stumbled upon “ Egypto- 
logy.”’ There was at the time, as 
Mr. Disher says, “ a universal mania 
for amassing almost anything,’ and 
Belzoni amassed ‘“‘needles’’ and the 
heads of kings and mummies and 
whatever he could lay his hands on. 
He was not only an excavator but also 
an intrepid and tireless explorer, and, 
after he had exhibited his trophies in 
London, exploration was the death of 
him. He set out to travel to Timbuc- 
too, and died of fever on an African 
river. 

Mr. Disher fills in his story with 
an immense detail of Georgian London 
and with a romantic supposition that 
Belzoui’s life was dominated by a hope- 
less passion for Angelica Catalini, 
a singer. He produces nothing to war- 
rant the supposition, but hopes it may 
explain “‘several twists and turns of 
a tortuous career.’ Nevertheless, 
Belzoni’s odd life is worth reading 
about. 


THE BUILDING OF THE 
PYRAMIDS 


How did the pyramids get built? 
Pierre Jeannerat, the author of Flying 
to 3,000 B.C. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
16s.), does not accept the theory that 
slave labour, remorselessly driven, did 
the trick. No Egyptian government, 
he says, could afford to neglect agricul- 
ture, the country’s main source of 
wealth. ‘To suppose that Cheops and 
Chephren reduced the mass of their 
subjects to slavery and removed them 
in droves from the fields for the benefit 
of unproductive hard labour in quar- 
ries and on the escarpment above 
Memphis is patently absurd.’ But 
“for three months every year the 
whole of cultivated Egypt lay under 
flood water and the peasant population 
was threatened with enforced idleness. 
The State administration could at such 
times enroll all available manhood for 
a collective undertaking like the 
building of pyramids without endan- 
gering the country’s fundamental 
industry, and the peasants probably 
welcomed employment that brought 
supplementary emoluments in kind. 
Modern governments organise public 
works in time of widespread unemploy- 
ment. A recollection of the system 
seems to inform thestatement repeated 
by Herodotus that ‘the work went on 
in three-monthly shifts.’’’ And so 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING —continued 


Mr. Jeannerat sees the pyramids being 
built not grudgingly but rather “with 
pleasure and alacrity.’’ 


PHARAOH’S PROPAGANDA 
VALUE 


His book is a scamper round 
various sites of excavation in Egypt 
and other Arab countries and serves 
to point the difference between the 
smash-and-grab methods of old and 
the careful, documented, leave-things- 
as-they-were methods used to-day. It 
is not an over-happy book, for it con- 
tains such passages as this: “The 
republican rulers of Egypt, faced with 
the double problem of maintaining in 
relative contentment an over-large and 
underfed population racked by en- 
demic diseases, and of satisfying their 
own youthful sense of importance, 
detect in the greatness of ancient 
Egypt .. . an invaluable weapon of 
propaganda.’’ He has seen Egyptian 
“brass-hats”’ and “other ranks’’ being 
conducted through tombs and given 
“pep-talks’’ on Egyptian martial 
prowess. ‘Pharaohs conquered 
Canaan and Nubia, an_ historical 
inducement for hesitant living Egyp- 
tian soldiers to feel reasonably belli- 
gerent in fox-holes round Gaza, and 
a precedent for aspirations in the 
Sudan.”’ The looting of Solomon’s 
Temple appears to be remembered as 
a matter worthy of modern emulation. 


———_ > 


GUIDE TO BIRD STUDY 


EARLY 50 authorities contribute 

to The Ornithologists’ Guide, a 
collection of short articles on various 
aspects of the study of birds, edited by 
Major-General H. P. W. Hutson for 
the British Ornithologists’ Union 
(Witherby, 21s.). Both students of 
birds in Britain and those overseas, 
for whom in particular it is designed, 
should find it a useful introduction to 
almost any subject in which they may 
be interested. Among the topics dealt 
with are the classification of birds, 
their migrations and general behaviour, 
and their breeding habits, There are 
also sections, nearly all with refer- 
ences to works in which the subjects 
can be studied more fully, on problems 
of bird protection and the observation 
of birds, and sections about books on 
and societies for the study of birds in 
the various parts of the world. 


Birds of Western North America 


Richard H. Pough’s Audubon 
Western Bird Guide (Doubleday, New 
York, $4.95), which covers the land, 
water and game birds of western 
North America, including Alaska, 
from Mexico to the Arctic Ocean, is the 
complement to his two books on the 
birds of eastern and central North 
America—A udubon Bird Guide and 
Audubon Water Bird Guide. It is 
illustrated, like them, by 340 coloured 
drawings of birds in flight or at rest by 
Don Eckelberry, and also by 140 line 
drawings of birds in flight, showing 
characteristic wing patterns or other 
distinctive features, by Terry M. 
Shortt. The illustrations in colour are 
conveniently collected together in the 
middle of the book, and beside each 
bird is given the number of the page on 
which it is described. The text out- 
lines briefly the features of each bird, 
including its voice, its habits (includ- 
ing nesting habits) and its range. 


Australian Birds 


Roughly a hundred of the birds 
most likely to be seen in the more 
closely settled parts of Australia are 
described and illustrated in Some 
Common Australian Birds, by Alan 
Bell (Oxford University Press, 35s.). 
A brief outline of the appearance, 
haunts and habits of each bird is 
conveniently faced by a drawing of 
the bird in colour by Shirley Bell. 
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* Saree Tee 


fresh as paint... 

Cotton at its best, crisp, cool, 
completely feminine. The skirt, 
a wonderful whirl of pleats. 
Sphinx print black on peacock, 


white, gold, parchment. 74 gns. 


laze 


TRADE MARK 


Een Evers 
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Fine wool sweater in a large variety of 


pastel colours. Available also in cotton. 


| Elegant dress and jacket in 


uncrushable Dorlinic. 


DORVILLE HOUSE, 14, JOHN PRINCE’S STREET, LONDON, wW.1! 
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VERY possible style appears for evenings, 
about which the designers seem to be 
keeping a very open mind. Favourites 

there are, but newest of all undoubtedly are 
the dresses with uneven hemlines fluctuating 
between short and ankle-length and both skin- 
tight, and wider skirts appear with this hem- 
line of different levels. A few of the authentic 
picture dresses with long billowing skirts are 
shown and there are many versions with a 
Short skirt and a few with an ankle-length one. 
Skin-tight sinuous dresses, both ankle-length 
and short, make a dramatic group, the ankle- 
length ones looking most elegant when they are 
draped to the centre of the fronts with the skirt 
curving up and a low back décolletage. The 
low back takes one right back to the ’twenties. 
Short slim dresses mostly in brocade or 
draped chiffon are shown for restaurants and 
theatre. So are strapless dresses with bell 
skirts supported on a foundation and often 
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A ball dress in white organza with coin spots in 

cornflower blue is draped up to the back. The strap- 

less bodice is closely folded and has insets of blue 
(Victor Stiebel at Jacqmar) 


elaborately embroidered: The short vaporous 
chiffons draped up in front of the bodice so 
that they appear high-waisted have been 
among the prettiest dresses at the shows. They 
usually have a floating panel at one side or in 
front. 

Short sheath evening dresses favour the 
strapless bodice, for frequently there is a cover- 
ing bolero, or have a square neckline with nar- 
row shoulder straps, again usually with a 
bolero. Slight drapery may break the sym- 
metry in front of the skirt and a cowl of drapery 
frame the low back. These are the really 
sophisticated dresses for the slight, smart 
women in the avant-garde of fashion. 

The picture dress comes into its own for 
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the débutante and occasionally appears as a 
design for the older woman to wear on a cere- 
monial occasion. But there are as well for the 
débutantes short fluffy white muslin and 
organdie dresses embroidered slightly and as 
charming and youthful as the long ones. These 
fluffy dresses have been all white or white 
touched with strong colour rather than a 
pastel. 

Ethereal spot chiffon, crisp spot organzas, 
light-weight taffetas in positive shades make 
a very feminine group in the Marcel Fenez 
collection as short evening and Ascot dresses, 
all with bouffant skirts. An Ascot dress with 
white coin dots on a scarlet ground is sleeve- 
less with a wide floating skirt and a high neck- 
line folded at the throat in many folds, A spot 
chiffon evening frock carried out in white on 
mushroom brown, or grey on white, looks de- 
lightfully cool, and it is made with a high 
pointed section folding over the midriff and a 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen 


Linen Drapers, Debenham & Freebody 


A Jersey Coat that says Paris’ 


for it is in the mood of the moment . . . it is 
casually elegant. By Pourbaix of Paris, it is 
the ideal coat for travelling, for packing ; made y 
of ribbed jersey ottoman and styled in straight, f 
easy lines. Fully lined it comes in alabaster, 

caramel, midnight blue or cranberry and is from ; 
the Ground Floor Model Coat Department at 23 gps. i 
(You can find the hat in the Model Millinery.) 


It is an example of 


Match Aristoc to the hour—with an eye to 


colour, a thought to denier. Choose Aristoe 
gaily—they’re easy on the purse, long om 

wear. Say ‘Aristoc’ and you're right in the 
fashion picture! For you'll be in the elegant 
company of London’s leading fashion designers, 


who, for years past, have chosen to 
show Aristoc stockings with their clothes. 


' 
For town wear and gay evening ascor—made ‘ 
15 denier, 60 gauge nylon with a special 40 twis 
yarn that makes them wear and wear. 10/6 a 
pair. For daytime wear choose tanspown' 
30 denier twist nylon, 8/11 a pair... and many 
other wonderful Aristoc stockings for every occasi 
from 16/11 to as little as 6/11 
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